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Deciprpty this is the age of magazines, as well 
as of rail-roads, Ericson-propeliers, miracle-work- 
ing pills, and medicated candy. All literature 
approximates to the magazine, either in form or 
character; books are so printed and bound as to 
resemble monthly periodicals; and newspapers, 
unable to emulate them in appearance, strive to do 
so in the variety and nature of their contents. In 
fact, the word newspaper has come to be almost a 
misnomer, for the purveying of news has ceased to 
be their characteristic vocation and object. "What 
is the “leading article” but an essay? What are 
nine-tenths of the narrative paragraphs but short 
tales, either of fact or fiction? Most of the daily 
newspapers treat their readers to a long story, 
copied from some magazine, two or three times a 
week ; all of them dabble more or less in what the 
editors are pleased to call criticism —after a 
fashion ; they good-naturedly afford space in their 
columns for the ambitious efforts of young gentle- 
men and ladies who labor under the mistake of 
believing that destiny calls on them to write po- 
etry; in a word, they make themselves as much 
like magazines as possible. And it is to be ob- 


. Served, that those are accounted the best newspa- 
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the Times, Chronicle, or Herald —is Blackwood 
with a greater number and variety of articles, but 


most of them not so Jong. 
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The weekly journals — custom sanctions the ob- 
vious Hibernicism, though jowrnal means, really, 
the thing of a day and not of a week — the weekly 
journals approximate the magazines still more 
closely, aping them in form as well as in contents ; 
and there are some weeklies which make no pre- 
tension whatever to the character of dealers in 
news. There are the London Athenzeum, for 
instance, the Literary Gazette, and the Court 
Journal. These are weekly magazines, to all 
intents and purposes; yet they can be ranked no 
where except with the London Spectator, that best 
of all published newspapers. Descend from these 
“ A number 1” leaders of the weekly tribe tc the 
most forlorn hebdomadal that struggles through a 
wretched existence in some remote district of 
Canada, or Texas, or the Far West, and though 
the beginning and ending of the journey are ex- 
trexie points, wide as the poles asunder, the space 
between is a scale so minutely graduated that 
there is no point at which it is possible to say, 
here is the termination of one class, and here the 
commencement of another. It is true that in the 
‘top sawyers” of the weekly tribe there is a con- 
centration of all things that make up newspaper 
excellence —first rate ability, experience, tact, 
knowledge, and mechanical arrangements of the 
widest extension and highest finish — while, at the 
other end of the scale, are too often found igno- 
rance, grossly defective education, narrow views 
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and coarse ideas, wretchedly co-operating with ; however, as can be achieved, is always to be found - 


worn-out type and ragged whitey-brown paper, for 
the production of a miserable little sheet, on which 
its lordly elder brother would look down with as 
much contempt as the highwayman on the scaffold 
expressed for his vulgar fellow-sufferer, the chim- 
ney-sweep. Yet the twain are brothers, and the 
lordly one can make no escape from the relation- 
ship, ruffle it as he may in the unsullied whiteness 
of his pages, and. the accurate and beautiful 
compactness of his typography. Nor, afier all, 
is there any thing so very disgraceful in this tie 
of kindred. Though the poor younger one of the 
fraternity wear a shabby coat, though his speech 
be rude, and the garniture of his mind both coarse 
and scanty; yea, though his existence be one 
eternal struggle with poverty, and perhaps sorrow, 
he is doing his best to act well his part — wherein 
lies the true honor alike of man and newspaper 
—and perhaps achieving more good among the 
rude and unlettered borderers to whose cabin fire- 
sides he circulates, than is accomplished in a 
higher and wider sphere, by the purple-and-fine- 
linen clad grandee of the family to whom he looks 
up with so much admiring reverence. 

But let us not wander away from the idea we 
are seeking to develope, to wit, that the weekly 
newspaper, all over the world, be it good, bad, or 
indifferent, appropriates to itself as much as it can 
the magazine character. The effort, of course, is 
regulated by circumstances. In the large cities, 
where materials are abundant and facilities ample 
— where there are writers able and willing to 
contribute, for pay or glory, and books, newspa- 
pers, and magazines in profusion, whence to draw 
articles — where also all mechanical helps are at 
hand, to achieve the folding, stitching, covering, 
and the like—there the weekly costumes itself 
at all points en magazine; as for example, your 
Albion, your New World, Brother Jonathan, and 
the like. It gives half an octavo page, perhaps, to 
the news of the week, chopping it up into frag- 
ments so curt and sententious, that they might be 
transmitted as telegraphic despatches; and appro- 
priating all the rest of its space to proper magazine 
articles — tale, essay, narrative, description, poem, 
&c., &c.—with an occasional loud outblast of 
trumpet in laud of its own excellence, or dispmise 
of some rival’s turpitude. But in the country, 
where books and magazines are less accessible, 
where the editor is generally also printer of his 
sheet, and has to do press-work, folding, and 
sometimes carrying, with his own hands and feet, 
aided only by a journeyman or two, and a pair of 
apprentices — where there are no scores of extra 
hands to be had at a moment’s warning, and 
folding-girls are unknown — there necessity forbids 
the adoption of magazine form, and allows but an 
approach to magazine character. Such approach, 
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in the hebdomadal of the country —the whole or 
a part of some long story, too often wofully mis- 
printed, sundry batches of metre, an essay either 
on politics or temperance, and a pleasing variety 
of recipes for salting down butter, keeping eggs, 
curing valetudinarian horses and the like, pleas- 
ingly intermingled with admiring notices of gigan- 
tic squashes, fifteen-feet corn-stalks, plethoric pigs, 
and incredible apples, the produce and pride of 
some ambitious and skilful farmer in the vicinity. 
But as we have already hinted, not to be despised 
are these weekly visiters to the rural homestead. 
Rarely do they fail to convey some useful informa- 
tion, applicable to the sphere in which it circulates ; 
and if they give but a dim and imperfect reflection 
of life as it heaves and bustles in the far-off world 
where men in cities congregate, they carry also 
but a softened, shadowy image of the great crimes, 
the monstrous wickedness, the varied forms of 
suffering, and the squalid misery, too often mingled 
in frightful contrast with the luxury, the elegance, 
the refinement, and the intellectual splendor that 
gild, but cannot heal, or even hide, the foulness 
and corruption of metropolitan existence. 

We have said that this is the age of magazines 
—adverting not merely to their number, but even 
more especially to their excellence. ‘They are the 
field, chiefly, in which literary reputation is won. 
Who ever thinks of John Wilson as the learned 
professor, or as the author of bound volumes? 
Who does not, when Wilson’s name is mentioned, 
instantly call to mind the splendid article-writer, 
the Christopher North of Blackwood? Charles 
Lamb was long known only as the Elia of the 
New Monthly. Most of the modern French 
celebrities — Sue, Janin, and half a hundred 
others, have made their fame in the fewilletons 
of the Parisian journals —a more decided graft, by 
the way, than is elsewhere seen, of the magazine 
upon the newspaper. In our own country, how 
many there are whose names are known from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, that are as 
yet innocent of books, but have nevertheless con- 
tributed largely and well to the growing stock of 
American literature. How many more who are 
bringing themselves into notice by their monthly 
efforts in the pages of some popular magazine. 
In fact, the magazine is the true channel into 
which talent should direct itself for the acquisition 
of literary fame. The newspaper is too ephemeral 
— the book is not of sufficiently rapid and frequent 
production. The monthly magazine just hits the 
happy medium, enabling the writer to present 
himself twelve times a year before a host of read- 
ers, in whose memories he is thus kept fresh, yet 
allowing him space enough to develope his thought, 
and time enough to do his talent justice in each 
article. Then, too, on the score of emolument — 
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justly recognised now as a very essential matter, 
and legitimately entitled to grave consideration — 
the magazine offers advantages not within the 
reach of either book or newspaper. The book has 
no legs but its own to stand upon; the expenses 
of publication are heavy ; and where the author has 
not an established reputation in the market, the 
publisher justly sets up the risk of loss as a cause 
for small pay, or perhaps no pay at all. In the 
magazine, on the contrary, the publisher can unite 
the certain attractions of a popular author with the 
chances of an able but unknown candidate ; the 
remunerating sale which the first ensure ena- 
bling him to afford a liberal compensation to the 
efforts of the latter; and thus it is that magazine 
publishers can and do more efficiently promote the 
development of talent than any other class of pur- 
veyors for the intellectual appetite of the country. 

And then what great and illustrious names there 
are in the annals of magazines! Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, and their fellows — for the Spectator and 
the Rambler were magazines, though issued daily. 
Dean Swift was a magazine writer, possessing 
even more largely than Addison, Steele, or John- 
son, the qualities essential to success in this walk 
of literature —the brilliancy, the point, the con- 
densation, the vigor of thought and diction; the 
whole art, in short, of making a hit upon the 
public taste. His Gulliver’s Travels—what a 
capital series they would be, running from month 
to month, for such a work as this our Columbian 
Magazine! Our publisher would undertake, we 
vouch for him, to pay as much for each chapter — 
say ten of our pages —as the Dean got for the first 
edition of the whole. Dr. Franklin, too, was a 
magazine author, and he knew it. His writings 
are all “ papers ”— brief, but complete and striking. 
As for his sayings of Poor Richard, every one of 
them is a magazine article concentrated —like a 
bushel of sarsaparilia into a pint bottle, or a quarter 
of beef digested down to a small box of portable 
soup. 

Bat after all, the great point is, that magazines 
are more read than any other kind of publications. 
They just adapt themselves to the leisure of the 
business man, and the taste of the idler—to the 
spare half hours of the notable housewife and the 
languid inertia of the fashionable lady. They can 
be dropped into a valise or a carpet-bag as a wel- 
come provision for the wants of a journey by 
steamboat or rail-road, when the country through 
which the traveller passes offers nothing attractive 
to be seen, or the eyes are weary of seeing; they 
while away delightfully the tedious hours of a 
rainy day in summer, and afford the most pleasant 
eecupation through the long evenings of winter. 
Or to fill up the luxurious stolen time which some 
people will yield to irresolution and indolence, 
when the brilliant hues of dawn in the Eastern sky 
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of autumn are inviting them forth to breathe health 
and strength in the keen but kindly air of a No- 
vember morn, and the soft warm pillow, with 
antagonizing force that proves too mighty in the 
contest, beguiles them to a prolongation of their 
downy repose, though sleep will for the present no 
more visit their eyelids; then, when the sunbeams 
come in, softly shaded through the violet-hued 
curtain, and remote sounds of footsteps from below 
give note that preparations for breakfast are 
toward—when reason and conscience say “ get 
up,” and their importunate whispering does but 
supply new zest to the enjoyment of lying still — 
then how delicious it is to withdraw from its snug 
hiding-place under the pillow the last new number 
of the favorite magazine, and finish that love of a 
story — achieving the hasty delight just as the 
impatient third ringing of the breakfast bell an- 
nounces that every body else is seated, and that 
the toast and eggs are fast disappearing. 

Imagine yourself, lovely lady, one of the fair 
group surrounding the work table in the richly 
furnitured parlor of some elegant mansion a few 
miles from the city —the time between Christmas 
and New-Year’s Day. A cheerful warmth is 
diffused through the room, large as it is, from a 
grate full of blazing Liverpool coal — not anthracite, 
with its dead fierce heat and its unflaming repose 
on the bars, like irregular masses of red hot iron — 
blazing Liverpool coal, that murmurs, as it burns, 
a sort of drowsy music, more suggestive of com- 
fort than any thing else in the world except the 
tranquil purring of a half-asleep cat on the hearth- 
rug. A solar lamp of noble dimensions enlightens 
the spacious apartment, and its radiance, mellowed 
by transmission through a ground glass shade, deli- 
cately tinted with the faintest hue of the imperial 
carnation, does no injustice to the blooming cheeks 
and sparkling eyes of that charming group among 
which you, fair lady, are the most lovely, and per- 
haps—may I not whisper it in your ear ?—the 
most dearly loved. There is deep snow on the 
lawn and the meadows without —the snow of a 
two-days’ storm —and the wind howls gustily over 
the chimney-top ; but within the enclosure of those 
four walls are only warmth, and comfort, and con- 
tentment, and beauty. On the broad expanse of 
the round table are disposed the materials and im- 
plements of needle-work in all their mysterious 
variety—needle-books, scissors, and spools — hanks 
of zephyr and crewel in number!ess dyes and shades 
— chenille and bugies— purse-moulds, embroidery 
frames, patterns, and models for all imaginable 
stitches—eyelet piercers and long strips of fine 
cambric -— but as yet these all lie unemployed, and 
the white fingers of the industrious fair ones are at 
rest in their slender beauty. It is evident that 
something or somebody is still wanting —and the 
distant but rapid tinkling of sleigh bells gives note 
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that the somebody is at hand, as well as calls up a 
rich blush on the cheek of the one by whom it is 
first heard with the quick ear of nascent affection. 
The bells approach swiftly —the sound is at the 
door, and there comes to a sudden pause. Light, 
quick steps are heard in the passage —the door 
opens, and a young man is added to the occupants 
of that pleasant room. It need not be told whose 
look of welcome his eye first seeks, whose voice 
falls on his ear with most grateful music. The 
greetings over, and all questions meetly asked and 
answered, the new comer has his place also as- 
signed to him at the round table — quite accidentally 
of course, taking care that his place is by the side 
of one who would be vexed if it were any where 
else —and now is revealed the nature of that one 
thing which was wanting to set the delicate fingers 
in motion. The young man has brought from the 
city the January number cf the magazine —a copy 
obtained a few days in advance of the publication 
—and it is his pleasing office to read aloud while 
his anditors are piying the implements of their 
dainty craft. How silently they listen — only yield- 
ing so far to the exigency of their pastime that one 
occasionally whispers a request for the scissors, or 
for aid in finding a dropped thimble ; another by 
signs invokes admiration of her success in achiev- 
ing the mysteries of some new and intricate stitch ; 
and a third almost stifles herself in her cnleuvon 
to suppress a musical and lady-like sneeze, pro- 
voked by her incautious opening of a window, 
before the reader’s arrival, to see if he was not 
coming. Scenes like this, fair lady, have a multi- 
plied existence ; and if there were time we could 
depict a score or two, all varying in locality and 
actors, but all turning upon the attractions and 
popularity of the magazine, which may be truly 
called the element of every body’s reading. 

Somewhere toward the commencement of these 
desultory speculations, it was remarked that all 
literature was approximating to the magazine in 
either form or character; that books from one 
extreme, and newspapers fouen the other, were ap- 
proaching this middle station of convenience, and, 
in acknowledgment of ‘the magazine’s supremacy, 
making themselves as like to it as possible. It 
might not be uninteresting or unprofitable te trace 
the movement of the books somewhat more par- 
ticularly. 

Reader, did you ever attack Richardson’s ten 
volumes of Clarissa Harlow? Or to go still farther 
back, the travels of the erudite Fynes Morison, 
one monstrous folio of some eight or nine hundred 
pages? Did you ever read Bruce’s travels in 
Abyssinia, the original work, in five goodly quar- 
tos? Did you ever attempt one of the old roman- 
ces of knight-errantry — Amadis de Gaul, for in- 
stance, or Palmerin of England? Volumes that 
would hold their own by the test of the honest 
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Dutchman, who expressed his admiration of a 
certain author's talents, by saying that he had 
written a book as big as the biggest cheese in his 
wife’s dairy. These certainly were not the * con- 
venient volumes” lauded by Dr. Johnson, ** which 
can be held in the hand while sitting by the fire ;” 
and we omni-reading moderns are fain to marvel 
at the patient endurance that was able to carry 
our progenitors through their multitudinous and 
mighty pages. In the lapse of years and centuries, 
publishers discovered that it was an object to give 
the people books that might be read without the 
assistance of a reading-desk and an opera-glass ; and 
then came in the era of large type, ample margins, 
and three volumes. These long held their ground, 
and even at this day in England the first edition 
of a novel is almost invariably bestowed upon the 
public in the established three volumes, at a guinea 
and a half; but these are only for the boudoirs of 
the aristocratic and the wealthy. They being first 
served, a cheaper edition is issued, if the work 
prove successful, in a single volume, generally 
published at four shillings sterling; but works of 
which the copy-right has expired, with multitudes 
of American productions on which no copy-right 
has been issued, are thrown out by thousands and 
tens of thousands in still cheaper forms — at prices 
as low as a shilling and even sixpence. But these 
eheap publications are most inconvenient in form 
and shabby in appearance, the sixpenny things being 
actually printed in broadside like a newspaper, aud 
of course like a newspaper folded. It was reserved 
for the ingerw'y of American publishers to adopt 
the genuine magazine form and size, and crowd 
the contents of two or three volumes, old style — 
volumes of three hundred pages each — into one, of 
the same dimensions as Blackwood. These, as every 
body knows, are now scattered all over the land, 
thick as the leaves that fall in Vallambrosa, being 
so cheap that every body can afford to buy them ; 
and doubtless they are working their share of good, 
with probably no small admixture of evil. But 
the hybrid thus engendered — magazine as much as 
it can be in form, but volume in substance — lacks 
all the attributes that constitute the charm of the 
magazine proper—the variety of matter and man- 
ner, the elegance, the sparkling condensation, the 
pleasing alternation of gayety and gravity —ina 
word, the very soul and life that make the maga- 
zine so universally acceptable and popular; while 
the newspaper, on the other hand, though attempt- 
ing to emulate in these particulars the glory of the 
genuine periodical — that is, monthly — must needs 
fall infinitely behind in all the external graces. 
And so by neither book nor newspaper can the 
magazine ever be rivalled in attractiveness or in 
the affection of the reading millions. 

It may be suspected by the highly esteemed 
reader of these rambling observations that we have 
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wrought ourselves up toa tolerable state of com- { And there are many besides these — many whose 
placency with magazine authorship. The soft im- ; names have never yet been borne upon the breeze 
peachment is not denied ; if it is not justified, ten ¢ of popular favor, but who need only opportunity 
mortal pages of our small, neat chirography have ; and encouragement to win for themselves laurels, 
been written in vain. Surely it is something { more or less green and luxuriant, in the field of 
whereby a little vanity may be excused to take ; intellectual exertion—is it not a meet object of 
rank somewhere-—even though it be far down ¢ desire to seek out and to find these mental “ gems 
toward the cauda) termination—in a list which ¢ of purest ray serene,” in whatever shade or nook 
includes Wilson, and Lamb, and Hogg, and Hook, ; of obscurity they may yet lie darkling, and bring 
and Talfourd, and Banim, and Grattan, and many { them forth to glisten in the sunlight of success and 
another Scottish, Irish, and English name —to reputation? A cheering word, spoken at the op- 
labor, albeit with no great skill or success, in the % portune moment, and in the right way, perhaps 
same field with Irving, and Cooper, and Bryant, { may prove the turning point of some bright mind’s 
and Longfellow—with Neal, and Hoffman, and ; destiny ; the first compensation given by the pub- 
Herbert—with Embury, Smith, Osgood, Ellett, { lisher of a magazine to a new contributor may 
Leslie, and the other accomplished daughters of } afford that stimulus which alone was wanting to 
genius whose writings breathe tenderness or diffuse 3 bring out talents of the highest order. Rome was 
brilliancy through the pages of our magazines and »% not built in a day; reputations are not often made, 
annuals— which by the way are magazines also, ‘ like Byron’s, between night and morning. And 
though issued but once a year. To win compan- } with these two sayings we take our ledve of the 
ionship with these and their compeers is no un- { courteous reader, trusting that his sagacity will 
worthy object of ambition ; to assist in purveying ’ give them their fitting application under existing 
the rich fruit of their talents to the public enjoy- } circumstances. 
ment is no unpleasing or honor-lacking office. 
° 
THE INDIAN MAIDEN. 
BY FAYETTE ROBINSON. 
Yes, even now I see her oft — Lifeless as the picture there 
As come the evening’s gentle hours, $ Which seems to you so passing fair 
And through my casement zephyrs waft 6 
Perfume from the dewy flowers — ? But could you see her as I see, 
Beauteous as she used to be, ¢ When I dream she sits by me, 
Laughing in her girlish glee, 6 You'd think it all a mockery. 
And through her long and silken hair ; Dead ? such beings do not die, 
Wildly strays the summer air. ¢ But 9s the zephyrs hurry by 
When she lifteth up her eyes, Flit they from the cold, dull earth, 
Within whose depths a pure soul lies, ‘ Their mortal death a heavenly birth. 
The shining stars cannot compare Yet their bosoms kindly glow 
With the lustre beaming there. é When they think of us, I know, 
¢ Who needs must mourn and linger yet 
Oft I clasp her bronzed form $ Beneath a sun to them long set. 
Closely in my hollowed arm, $ 5 
And the locks which shade her brow $ And in her nation’s happy lands 
O’er my bosom fall and flow, ¢ (Untutored nature’s dream of heaven) 
While her warm and gentle breathing, $ I know that Saukee* maiden stands — 
Like the wild flowers round her wreathing, ; And by her many a sigh is given 
Filleth all the ambient air $ For one who weeps now bitter tears 
With an incense rich and rare. 6 As erst bedewed the ebon hair 
é That hid a breast wherein once dwelt 
They tell me this is phantasy ; ; As pure a heart as ever felt 
That in a cold and distant grave, 6 The glow of love, the throb of grief — 
Where the gnarled maples wave, Sweet daughter of the Saukee chief. 
Sleeps she by the Manassee. Q 
That many a day and month ago * Saukge—-so the Sacs pronounce their name. 
Grew she cold as winter's spow, $ 
acl ace nc ann 
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THE LOVE QUARREL. 





BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “THE SINLESS CHILD.” 
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(See Plate.) 


* Alas! how love can trifle with itself.” 


READER mine, you must glance once more at the 
portrait of Isabella Graham before I tell you a 
little adventure of hers, that will reveal to you 
more of her real character than the unassisted 
study of her face for a month. Not but that the 
portrait tells a great deal; a great deal of one 
style of expression. It tells wonders, when we 
reflect that the luckless artist who delineates the 
features of a beautiful woman is expected to seize 
one point of expression, that shall ve not only the 
most agreeable, but the most predominant; and 
that too out of five thousand ever varying and 
lovely characteristics. 

Isabella Graham was seated in this wise when 
I insisted that she should join me in the all- 
important business of shopping. A woman is 
always averse to the purchase of even a pair of 
gloves alone. Shopping is a social affair, and be- 
comes a pretty medium for numberless little confi- 
dences, unconscious coquetries, harmless vanities 
and womanly commissions, all of which help to 
relieve the monotony of her little kingdom of home. 

“You purchase gloves at Stewart’s?” 

“Unquestionably. ‘They have a peculiar fitness, 
a durability and finish always to be relied on. As 
the dainty texture adapts itself to your hand, you 
have a solemn faith that the pretty artist had your 
own self clairvoyancely before her in its construc- 
tion. It gratifies your exclusiveness; you are 
convinced that the pair would fit no other hands; 
and had any fatality deprived you of their pozses- 
sion, the lost ones would have perished like the 
things of earth defeated of their purposes ; doomed 
by ‘conflicting powers’ to expire on the way-side 
of destiny.” 

We had made our purchase, and were just upon 
the threshold, when Isabella grasped my arm and 
drew slightly back. I followed the direction of 
her eyes, and beheld her own affianced lover, the 
veritable George Howard, with the pretty, insipid 
Ellen Carter leaning upon his arm. 

« What of that, Bell? ‘You don’t expect George 
to abstain from all social courtesy in his devotion 
to you.” 

She fixed her expressive eyes upon my face — 


they were half suffused. 
6 





Shakspeare. 


“Ido not expect that, coz; nor do I desire it. 
I am proud and exacting ; I wish it were other- 
wise. Iam jealous, too—‘not for the cause,’ 
but simply that I am jealous. It is a part of my 
proud nature. George knows it, and has told me, 
yes, told me, he would never humor the absurd and 
unjust characteristic ; that I must cure myself of it.” 

“ He is in the right, Bell. George is the only 
man I ever knew who had pride enough to match 
your own. Jealous of George Howard! You 
make me half doubt your worthiness of him. Do 
you intend *o apportion his smiles, gauge the tone 
of his voice, and restrict the number of agreeable 
sayings he shall utter ?” 

‘‘ How ridiculous! I confess to my jealousy — 
it is the worst point of my nature — the one ele- 
ment that, under some circumstances, would drive 
me frantic. Jealousy may be the weakness, but 
is it not also the test of love? Is it not the case, 
that the richer the possession, the higher our es- 
timate of its worth, the more miser-like do we 
doat upon the smallest item that may add to the 
value of our treasure ?” 

“Very true, but I saw no superfluous expendi- 
ture of smiles on the part of George.” 

Isabella langhed, and was silent a moment. 
At length she replied gravely — 

“Jane, I am affianced to George, yet with 
my reverence for the sanctity of marriage, I would 
not hesitate to withdraw from our relation now, 
before the tie is fixed, rather than hazard an unlov- 
ing union. It may be that I carry my theory too 
far ; but not too far for myself, for I must abide by 
the truth as it is revealed to my own soul. My 
own destiny is accomplished.” 

Her voice assumed a tone so low and musical, 
that I looked into her face to read its pure, spiritual 
elevation. She went on. 

“ Few rightly understood me, dear cousin ; no 
one ever did entirely but George. We are not 
twin spirits, but the two opposites, whose blending 
results in harmony. There is a solitariness, an 
incompleteness in the one without the other ; but 
the two souls make one complete whole.” 

“ Then how can you be jealous, Bella ?” 

“T wish there were another word for the emo- 
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tion ; that but poorly expresses it. The feeling is 
more that of a delicate scruple, lest the sentiment 
one has inspired be less than the real, true, ideal 


love. That you know is the repose of the soul 
— its perfect fulness —its content. It hath no 
wandering fancies, no restless hopes. It reveals 


the full dignity of our nature, lifting us into a high 
spiritual existence.” 

«“ Do you expect to realize all this, dear, dearest 
Bella ?” 

“T have in my own spirit, cousin. "Whatever 
may be my fate, I feel that I shall find strength in 
the depths of soul that have been revealed to me. 
Few are capable of loving ; the myriads busy with 
the littleness of life know nothing of it. To me it 
has been ‘as a well-spring of living water. I 
feel that he who unsealed the fountain is the high 
priest of baptism, and I must worship with him, or 
veil my face at the altar. If it be otherwise with 
him, if I have failed to elicit and fix the deeper 
attributes of his soul, my course is plain ; I surely 
cannot blame him; it is not his fault, but my mis- 
fortune.” 

She drew her veil heavily over her face, for the 
tears gushed to her eyes. 

“ Bella, you refine too much. This over fasti- 
diousness will defeat its object. You will annihi- 
late love by the closeness of its analysis.” 

“ Not if it exists. ‘The closest ordeal but reveals 
its fulness to myself; and if George cannot endure 
a like test, believe me, he is without the ele- 
ment.” 

“ T feel that you are unjust, both to him and your- 
self, Bella. But then George has a manly mas- 
siveness of character that will counteract your 
over-refinement.” 

“ Provided, cousin” — 

“ Now, Bella, if I thought you would act upon 
the foolish whim of this morning, I would disown 
you, | would.” 

“ Frightful! you would? aye, but seriously, I 
will have no compromise, cousin. I will realize 
my ideal, or live as I am, content in the one high 
and holy sentiment resting in my own soul. Life 
shall not degenerate with me into cold formality, 
material common-placeism. I will have its glory 
fresh in my own spirit. I do half doubt the capa- 
city of the other sex to sustain that deep, exclusive 
attachment that exists in a woman’s heart. I must 
have a return equal to my own, or it shall be buried 
like the gem congealed in the floating iceberg, 
never to be looked upon by mortal eyes. That’s a 
specimen of my exclusiveness, cousin.” She added, 
half playfully, “do you believe that any man has 
such an affluence of loving, that he can afford to 
waste a solitary smile? Do you not remember the 
passage I was reading this very morning from old 
Scougal? Strangely enough, I can repeat it now. 
But these ideas are always deposited in the store- 
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house of memory, to come forth at the moment 
they are called for. This is the passage : 

‘ No wonder lovers do so hardly suffer a rival ; 
they know the narrowness and scantiness of the 
good which they love; that it cannot suffice two, 
being in effect too little for one. Hence love, 
which is strong as death, occasioneth jealousy, 
which is as cruel as the grave. Love is the most 
valuable thing we can bestow, and by giving it we 
do in effect give all that we have ; and therefore it 
must needs be afflicting to find so great a gift 
despised.’ ” 

“That good old divine, coz, could never have 
discoursed so appositely upon love, without a full 
capacity for the sentiment, and were he living in 
our day, I would call him my spiritual ideal, and 
thus find George a rival to make him mind his 
P’s and Q’s.” 

Isabella uttered this with her natural brilliancy 
and sauciness of spirit. I could not but think, as 
I gazed upon her beaming face, that with less pride, 
and a little more of womanly vanity, a glance at 
her mirror would make her fee! she had nothing to 
fear in the shape of rivals. 

By this time the carriage reached the 
and we stopped for an ice. Withdrawing our 
chairs deeply into an alcove, we chatted for a 
length of time, Isabella having nearly recovered 
from her unquiet mood. 

“ Where could Howard be walking, and at office 
hours too? hours that I am careful never to infringe 
upon. Aye, coz, women gain nothing by magna- 
nimity. I will be as whimsical and exacting as 
the veriest puppet that flutters in silk and ribbon !” 

“ How would it suit your character, Isabella ?” 

‘* Don’t talk seriously now, coz, I am not in the 
mood —they are 


, 


‘ Pleased with a rattic, tickled with a straw.’”’ 


Suddenly her voice faltered, her cheek flushed, 
and a slight shudder passed over her. George 
Howard and Ellen were seating themselves in a 
recess nearly opposite. Both were grave, and 
Ellen’s face had become perfectly beautiful from its 
expression of suppressed sensibility. "They seemed 
entirely absorbed in the subject of discourse, hardly 
noting the appearance of an attendant who an- 
swered the summons. 

Isabella put her arm within mine, and we left 
the box. There was a movement on the part of 
George. He arose to his feet, and was about to 
hasten to her side, after a hurried apology to his 
companion, when a cold bow, and a slight wave 
of the hand from Isabella, arrested him. He red- 
dened, drew himself proudly up, bowed with a half 
scornful smile upon his lips, and returned to his 
seat. 

As the carriage drove on, Isabella was deathly 
pale, silent, passive, well-nigh stunned. I knew 
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there was misapprehension on her part. I felt that 
the sensitiveness of her attachment, superadded to 
a vivid imagination, was misleading her, perhaps 
fatally. 

* You are to blame, Isabella ; your pride, your 
sensitiveness will bring misery, and perhaps ruin 
upon you both.” 

“ Tt is all over, cousin, my whole dream of life ; 
not that he loves her—no, no; he isn’t capable of 
the steadiness of attachment.” 

* Bella, I will not hear this; you shall not so 
wrong a noble nature. If you understood Howard 
so littie, how could you presume to be his affianced 
bride? Faith is the very soul of love.” 

“ Now, on my soul, cousin, I believe you love 
him yourself.” 

* Bella, Bella, you are half insane upon this 
point. You say rightly that jealousy might drive 
you frantic. Dear Bella, pray fervently that this 
evil be taken from your nature.” 

She burst into tears, and wept like a stricken 
child. 

“T feel for you, Bella, but not in the way you 
suppose. I pity this weakness of your otherwise 
noble nature. In fact the whole affair is to me a 
little ridiculous.” 

“T dare say ; se~timent is always ridiculous to 
very sensible peopic. I don’t pretend to be one of 
such. Please don’t talk to me.” 

It is generally wise to let a woman have her cry 
out, especially if sentimental. It is wonderfully 
refreshing. Probably the brain of such, being par- 
ticularly active, becomes at length “ drv as summer 
dust,” and a shower of tears passing over it, gently 
revives it, restores its parched and languishing 
capabilities, and gives it a newness of aspect, a 
rejuvenescence as it were. 

Bella shed a somewhat unreasonable quantity of 
tears ; indeed, considering the size of her pretty 
little head, a marvel!ous quantity. There is some- 
thing very strange in this opening of the “ windows 
of heaven” in the human brain. Such a deal of 
fluid lodged, we don’t know where. I suppose 
there must be, at the time a woman is about to 
weep,a great mustering of the little sprites attendant 
upon the several organs of the brain, each minute 
creature hurrying in great commotion to its appro- 
priate lodgment, bearing a lachrymal, into which 
it squeezes a drop; and then they jostle along to 
the grand sluice-way, where, each emptying its 
vial, there is a constant succession of drops. 

Well, each of the little creatures had done its 
duty fully, and now the whole stock was exhausted, 
and Bella looked up, not with red swollen eyes, 
reader; no, tears make sentimental eyes brighter 
and clearer — weeping being to such, as I before inti- 
mated, a cooling process, a liquifying of their rays. 
_“ Howard will probably call thie afternoon,” I 
ventured to insinuate. 
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“T shall not see him !” 

“Indeed! Which will you make the most 
miserable by such a process, yourself or George ?” 

“ Myself, of course ; sentiment and affection are 
mere episodes in a man’s life, not life itself, as they 
are to woman.” 

“ How magnanimous you are, Bella, in commit- 
ting suicide in this wise.” 

“ Don’t trifle with me, cousin. I may be a little 
unreasonable just now, but don’t tell me so. I hate 
common placeisms ; wit ill-timed is always odious, 
and words ‘ fitly spoken’ are only effective when 
seasonably uttered.” 

I laughed at her pretty generalizations, so habit- 
ual to her, that self was at length becoming merged 
again ; and I saw too, from the curve of the lip, 
and proud bearing of the head, that George had 
something to fear from the self-will of the proud 
beauty. 

Scarcely an hour elapsed, on our return, before 
George was at the house. In spite of remon- 
strance, the self-willed girl refused to see him. She 
hastily penned the following lines, which he me- 
chanically placed in his bosom, and went away 
without reading. 


To 

Thou art free as the air, I prithee away ; 
Like the bee cver-burdened with sweets, 

That roving mid blossoms a moment will stay 
To sip of each one that it meets. 

I would not detain thee, thou’rt lured to depart ; 
Thou cravest a love light and free— 

The rapture, the thrill, the doubt of the heart, — 
Then why tarry longer with me ? 


I had perished for thee ; I had lavished my life, 
To shield thee from sorrow or pain ; 
I would spare thee, e’en now, but I turn from the strife, 
For I feel [ have loved thee in vain. 
Go, revel in smiles ; I blame thee, no never— 
Win hearts that are fickle as thine, 
And forget, oh forget, both now and forever, 
The truth and the fervor of mine. 


It was in vain that I represented to Isabella the 
folly and injustice of her conduct ; the propriety of 
waiting an explanation on the part of her lover; 
that it was only her excited fancy, and that she 
would painfully regret the course she was adopting. 
She would see things only through her own medi- 
um, and began to take a pleasure, too, in oppo- 
sition. 

Howard was proud almost to a fault, and the 
pride of a man is far more concentred and cold than 
that of a woman ; with a woman it is more fre- 
quently an impulse; with a man it becomes a 
characteristic. Howard loved pride in a woman, 
but the pride must become gentleness to him ; he 
liked a strong will, but it must be subordinate to 
his own ; and the blending of pride and reverence 
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in the sentiments of Isabella, had operated as a 
spell upon his heart and fancy. 

I sat unconsciously watching the tracery of the 
plants upon the ceiling, and thinking of the perver- 
sity of human actions, and whether these caprices 
deepened rather than weakened the sentiment of 
love ; when I heard a slow heavy step along the 
passage to my room. ‘Turning around, George 
Howard stood before me. His appearance was 
much as usual, but I shuddered at the husky tone 
of his voice. 

« Will you tell Isabella Graham that it became 
necessary for me, both as a professional man, and 
as a friend to the family, to acquaint Miss Carter 
with some reverses of fortune that will materially 
affect her condition in life, and that I chose the 
open air and a walk for the purpose, in the belief 
that the stirring of life about her would make the 
disclosure less painful? I wish you a good morn- 
ing.” 

“ What absurdity,” said I, stepping between him 
and his exit. 

“ Nothing more is necessary, madam ; I beg you 
will not detain me.” 

“‘ Mr. Howard, you love Isabella?” 

He smiled a sad, faint smile, that was like the 
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slight sundering of a cloud, when the distant fluid 
plays in the horizon at night. 

“ Isabella is a beautiful, but wayward child, who 
mistakes fancy for sentiment, and imagination for 
feeling. My emotions are too correct and too 
direct to be met by the sickliness of sentimentality.” 

My pride of sex was aroused. “I think you 
may be quite right, Mr. Howard; if you fail to un- 
derstand each other now, it is doubtful if you ever 
will.” 

He laid his hand upon the lock, hesitated, then 
seating himself, he said, “I will see Isabella.” 

‘| think she will not see you,” I replied, grow- 
ing in my turn perverse. 

‘¢ But she must, she shall see me.” 

“ Must! shall! indeed!” 

The story is told. A man who has the audacity 
to say “I will” to his ladye love, is sure to have 
matters all in his own way; and so they were 
married last week, looking as like two turtles as if 
pride and perversity were no ingredient of their 
natures. 

Yesterday I sent them a copy of Scougal ele- 
gantly bound, with annotations in mine own hand- 
writing, particularly upon the passage quoted by 
Isabella. 
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Tints is the spot where I was born, 
And passed my early days ; 

*T was here the light of life’s bright morn 
First met my infant gaze ; 

*Twas here my parents fond and kind 
My lips with kisses pressed ; 

The scenes that bring their love to mind, 
Seem brighter than the rest. 


These gardens, orchards, rocks, and springs — 
The church upon the hill— 
Affection now around them clings, 
And makes them dearer still ; 
I’ve toiled in every field I see, 
Bound by that shelt’ring wood ; 
And here beside the bending tree, 
Our lowly cottage stood. 


The school house, too, where I began 
My A, B, C, to call; 

And there the play-ground where I ran 
To catch the bounding ball; 

And here, with tiny dam and spout, 
I built my water wheel — 

With pinhook caught the speckled trout, 
With thread from off the reel : 


And there, beyond this gurgling stream 
I saw the green hills rise, 

Until their lofty tops might seem 
To mingle with the skies. 
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In faney now I here behold 
The faces once so dear; 

The joyous laugh at story told, 
Falls sweet on memory’s ear. 


The friends who, with endearing smile, 
Oft met me at the door, 

When from my home I'd roved awhile, 
These cherished scenes restore ; 

And with them bring the purest joy 
That I have known for years, 

When all I loved while yet a boy, 
Before my mind appears. 


But what a changing, varying scene 
Has fallen to my lot, 

Since mighty oceans rolled between 
Me and this peaceful spot! 

I’ve travers’d nearly half the globe, 
Since I was here before, 

But Nature wears the same bright robe 
That she in childhood wore. 


Oh, could I meet the friends I loved, 
Who watched my infant years! 
Alas! long since were they removed 
From out this “ vale of tears:’’ 
But blessed hope! we all may meet 
In Truth’s bright home above, 
Where kindred souls each other greet, 
And “sing redeeming love.” 
Braintree Vermont. 
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CLEVENGER. 





BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 





“The sea his body hath and heaven his soul.”’ 


Lovers of art, in our northern cities, must have 
still fresh in their memories the person of the 
young western genius named above. His career 
is one of those episodes in the thrifty and monoto- 
nous tenor of American life, which need only the 
enchantment of distance to make them remantic. 
The cheek of an imaginative European xindles at 
the idea of a nativity beside the Ohio, as quickly 
as ours at the thought of first breathing the air 
beneath Athenian skies, or amid the hills of Rome. 
Novelty is an element of the sublime, and the ab- 
solute freshness of a scene captivates the fancy as 
certainly as the most memorable associations, 
There can be no more striking contrast than that 
between the primitive beauty of our new states and 
the olden, classic glories of Italy. Nor may we 
readily find in the records of adventure a change 
of life more truly dramatic than that which trans- 
forms a humble stone-cutter of Cincinnati to the 
accomplished sculptor of Florence. Human exist- 
ence abounds in the poetic, notwithstanding all 
the cant about the utilitarian spirit of the age. 
The world will never be quite prosaic until love, 
genius and death have abandoned it forever. While 
these mystic agencies mingle in its strife, the heart 
can never entirely wither, or the fancy sleep. 
Voices of sweet pathos and godlike earnestness 
will, ever and anon, rise above the dull clamor of 
toil ; and events, too solemn or beautiful for careless 
recognition, will stir the listless tide of routine. I 
was led into this train of musing by the recent an- 
nouncement in the papers, of the death of Cleven- 
ger. It seems but yesterday that I bade him adieu 
at the pier, and watched the lessening sail that 
wafted him to Italy. He embarked full of the 
highest and the purest hopes; and as I retraced 
my steps through the noisy mart, where nothing 
is heard but trade’s unceasing din, a feeling of 
elation arose in my mind at the thought of him I 
had thus sped on his way. He was one of the few 
who, regardless of temporary and selfish ends, 
yield boldly to the destiny for which they were 
created. ‘'T'o develope the instinctive powers of his 
character seemed to him the true end of life. He 
desired nothing more fondly than to give shape to 
his peculiar endowment. This was the art of 
statuary. It was obviously his vocation. A phy- 
siognomist would have detected at a glance no little 
aptitude to deal with form, in the marked size of 
that organ. An uncommon space between the eyes 
10 
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indicated that in this sphere his might specially lay. 
A compact and manly figure, with a certain vigor 
of outline, promised more continuity of action than 
is often realized by artists. He was no idle enthu- 
siast in sculpture, but an .industrious and patient 
devotee. He did not work spasmodically. There 
was method in his pursuit. Day by day, with 
quiet attention, he plied the instruments of his art, 
and found an enjoyment the voluptuary might 
envy, as the model gradually assumed the traits 
of nature. There was an exactitude in his busts 
that gave assurance of skill founded upon solid 
principles. The majority of our young artists 
essay the ideal before they have any just apprecia- 
tion of reality; and with the presumption, not of 
genius but of audacity, illustrate imaginary beings 
while incompetent to exhibit faithfully the tree that 
overshades their window or the friend who praises 
their talent. Clevenger began in art where all 
noble characters begin in action—at truth. He 
carefully studied the minute peculiarities of the 
living subject and transferred them with admirable 
precision to clay and marble. He never commit- 
ted the Yankee absurdity of working against time. 
The gradual and exact process was more native to 
him than the rapid and hazardous. ‘There was a 
rectitude in his habits of labor. ‘They did justice 
to the subject and occasion. He felt that the time 
would arrive when his confident touch and correct 
eye would fit him to grapple successfully with ideal 
conceptions ; but in his early efforts, good sense 
and modesty taught him contentedly to portray 
the actual, and to feel that therein was no common 
scope given to the man who could adequately see 
and feel the infinite resources of nature. ‘The con- 
sequence of these judicious views was that Cleven- 
ger made continual progress in his art. The eight 
busts in marble sent home several months since 
evince extraordinary improvement ; and the very 
last work of his chisel excited more admiration 
than any previous effort. 

The want of general education was in a measure 
supplied to Clevenger by the refined associations 
induced by his profession. Some of the most gifted 
men and women of the country were the subjects 
ot his art. It is worthy of notice, as illustrating 
the attractiveness of simple excellence of character, 
that in nearly every case his sitters became warm 
personal friends, and manifested a deep interest in 
his welfare and success. There is a charm in 
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CLEVENGER. 11 


truth that wins more permanently than brilliancy 
or tact. This genuine son of the West possessed 
a sincere directness and unaffected tone of mind 
that widely endeared him. Edward Everett took 
evident pleasure in unfolding his mental treasury 
of taste and wisdom to the young sculptor, and 
has ever been one of his most steady and efficient 
friends. Allston yielded to his eloquent impulses, 
while the hand of his new brother in the holy fel- 
lowship of art moulded those benign and memo- 
rable features. It was interesting to watch the seeds 
of this high intercourse germinate in the virgin soil 
of an unsophisticated mind. Clevenger, with the 
instinct of honest admiration, rejoiced in the new 
world of thought and humanity to which his talents 
had introduced him. It was his privilege, day by 
day, for three years, to commune freely in his studio 
The 
eflect was visible in the high standard which at last 
became the goal of his desires. ‘The free, social 
habits of his native region prevented any blind 
reverence or timid reserve from nipping these ad- 
vantages in the bud. He frankly exposed his need 
of information, and in the spirit of genuine im- 
provement, gratefully availed himself of the con- 
versation and suggestions of those he respected. 
This unpretending and assiduous bearing made 
him emphatically a favorite. He indulged no 
weak repining at the small encouragement which 
He walked con- 
fidently, but without vanity, in the path he had 
entered. He felt that only by self-denial and 
perseverance could the garland of fame be won. 
He loved his art for its own sake, and looked 
on all its votaries with cordial appreciation. 
Those who knew him best will remember with 
what delicacy and consideration he spoke of all 
engaged in similar objects. Not with envy did he 
regard the triumph of others, but rather with the 
partial judgment of a kindred taste. ‘There was 
none of the sickly egotism and absurd jealousy 
about him which are apt to mar the nobleness of or- 
dinary ambition. Clevenger was generous in the 
best sense of the term. He would not listen to a 
word that disparaged merit. He cherished true 
sympathy with all who professed to love what was 
so intrinsically dear to himself; and conscious of 
many deficiences, kept always in view the slow 
graduations by which lasting excellence is achieved. 
Ardent hopes and the kindest remembrance fol- 
lowed him to Italy. All who had visited that 


with men of varied culture and experience. 


pursuits like his usually received. 


“pleasant country’s earth” augured well of one 
whose fine gifts and principles were quickened by 
youthful enthusiasm. The American 
sustained and earnest activity was his. 


virtue of 
Early 
habits of toil gave promise of vigorous manhood. 
The presence of a young and affectionate family 
was a pledge and a motive for industry; and the 
aspirations of an honest soul seemed prophetic of 
fidelity amid the novel seductions of a warmer 
clime. Florence was chosen by Clevenger as a 
residence for its comparative cheapness of living, 
the facilities it afforded in the prosecution of his 
art, and the attraction of his countrymen’s society, 
several of whom are established there, as sculptors 
and painters. In addition to numerous admirably 
executed busts, he modelled an Indian chief and 
the Lady of the Lake. 
most characteristic products of the American chisel, 
and naturally excited much attention in a land 
where the heathen mythology has furnished nearly 
all the subjects of sculpture. 


The former is one of the 


This forest king, 
like a messenger from the vast primeval forests of 
the new world, is well adapted to charm the fancy 
of a people familiar only with classic models. We 
hope to see this work completed in marble. It is 
to its sale, and that of the remaining and unfinished 
efforts of Clevenger, that his widow and children 
look for their support. It would be a libel upon 
the good feeling as well as taste of the public to 
doubt that claims like these will meet with prompt 
and liberal recognition. 

When disease unnerved the arm of the sculptor, 
and his eye grew dim at the sad prospect around 
him, it was over the beloved shores of his distant 
country that his dreams of hope hovered. Grate- 
fully came back, upon the aching heart of the exile, 
the thought of that encouragement which sent him 
an ardent pilgrim to the banks of the Arno ; and 
we cannot wonder that at length he resolved, with 
the delusive expectancy peculiar tothe disease that 
was consuming him, to revisit the land of his birth. 
Let us draw a veil over that dreary night at sea— 
the moaning of the billows—the narrow and stifled 
cabin —the patient sufferer whose dying head was 
Brief as 
was the life of Clevenger, it was for the most part 
He has left to 
his brother artists an important example, and no 
common legacy of affection, and to his country an- 
other name sacred to the cause of elevated and 
progressive taste. 


yet pillowed on the bosom of affection ! 


happy, and altogether honorable. 


ee 


SONG. 


I’ve kept thy gift, as misers hold 

From mortal sight their treasured gold, 
Fearful that any eye should guess 
Their hidden source of happiness. 
Thou hast forgotten, long ere this, 
That joyous time, that hour of bliss— 
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At least ’twas such to me— when thou 
Bestow’ dst the gift so valued now. 

But I’ve so oft in memory’s book 

Traced o’er and o’er each word and look, 
That ali are now as fresh and fair 

As in the hour first written there. 
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LIBERTY. 


Wuen Winter blew his fiercest blast, 
And wintry snows were drifting fast, 
A feeble child, of slender form, 

With scarce a shelter from the storm, 
Unshrinking, ’neath a howling sky, 
Listened to ocean’s lullaby. 
Oppression’s curse had driven the child 
To the lone desert, far and wild, 

With fetters bound his hands and feet, 
While on his head the tempest beat ; 
But, though*eondemned with bonds to cope, 


The stripling’s breast swelled high with hope. 


Like voice from subterranean cave, 
Or whisper wafted o’er the wave, 
Or like the harp’s eolian trill, 

Or murmuring of the distant rill, 
He heard, within, the spirit sigh, 
And lisp the name of Liserry. 


Il. 


The youth, unyielding to the storm, 
More sturdy grew in mind and form, 
While flying years sped hand in hand 
To seek oblivion’s silent land. 

When summer clothed the hills in green, 
And spread her thousand gems between, 
And taught the sunny shower to fill 
With joy the leaping, singing rill, 

Then rose the youth in stature strong, 


With nerve that spurned the oppressor’s wrong ; 


But on his spirit hung a spell— 

He felt the galling manacle. 

What thrilled his soul? What lit his eye ? 
What caused his sad, crushed heart to cry, 
“QO Nature! hear my troubled voice ; 

Oh, say what makes thy heart rejoice ?” 
The bright plumed bird upon the limb, 
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BY T. B. READ. 
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That all day gave to heaven its hymn, 
Sent forth a strain with sweeter swell — 
“O mortal, hear thy spirit tell.” 

The silver stream, that sought the sea, 
Gave to the air its minstrelsy — 

“Yon cruel rocks,”’ the rambler cried, 
“Would gladly bid me cease to glide ; 
But they, who came to curb my course, 
Are overwhelmed at last by force. 

You see me dancing down the steep ; 
You hear me laugh, you see me leap ; 
You see me lingering on the lea, 

Or slumbering ’neath the willow tree — 
Then hear your heaving heart confess 
The name of all my joyousness.” 

As music bursting on the night ; 

As gleams from clouds sulphureous light ; 
As water from a fountain gushes, 

Or down the cliff the torrent rushes, 
He heard, within, the spirit cry 

The thrilling name of Lipgerry. 


Il. 


Behold the youthful Hercules, 

Now on the land, now on the seas ; — 
What though he wears a manacle ? 
It goads him to his duty well! 

The strife begun — the battle done — 
The links are falling, one by one, 

As fell the first at Lexington : 

And still they full at every stroke, 
The chains and the oppressor’s yoke, 
Till, standing free, a victor now, 

A Hercules with tranquil brow, 

He casts around his fire-lit eye, 

His thrilling voice sends up a cry, 

By every hill and valley heard, 

And far-off shores give back the word, 
The gladdening name of Liserty! 





LINES FOR MUSIC. 


Tis many long years since we parted, 
Nor lightly has time passed us o’er ; 

Yet, love, I come to thee ever true-hearted, 
To leave thee, if thou wilt, no more. 


The rose from thy cheek, love, has faded ; 


Years and sorrow thy young heart could chill ; 
Yet though the light of thy life, love, is shaded, 


Of my life thou art the light still. 
12 








NIRA ends 
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Far over the world I’ve been roaming, 
Uncheered by the light of thy smile ; 

Yet ever knew this blest hour was coming, 
And hope cheered me onward the while. 


Our youth, love, in sorrow was blighted ~— 
Time hurries us rapidly on — 


Yet let us keep the fond faith we then plighted, 


Nor sigh for the days that are gone. 
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LARNARD. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 





All that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in her hath estimate : 


courage, virtue, all 


That happiness and prime can happy call. 


SMAKSPEARE. 


summer hour to spare, she goes no farther than 
her favorite brook, half a mile from home, where 


she will angle away her time, wandering up the 


Youth, beauty, wisdom 
Linzy Lannarp is an only child, the pride of 
her mother and the delight of her father, who is 
the clereyman of our secluded and beautiful vil- 
lage. I desire to make my reader acquainted with 


this dear girl; but what can I find to say which 
hath not been anticipated by the poet? Her cha- 
racter is already revealed. Well then, I will say 
something about her by way of illustration. 

As I passed by her cottage this afternoon, which 
stands on the southern extremity of the green, 
about a hundred paces from the meeting house, I 
noticed an almost startling stillness about the pre- 
mises, as if the place were deserted; but this was 
owing to the heat and natural silence of the hour. 
The closed window blinds, half hidden by wood- 
bine and honey suckle ; the open doors, with a 
kitten sunning itself upon the sill of one of them, 
bespoke it not only inhabited, but the abode of 
peace and contentment. In a green grape-vine 
arbor beside the house sat our iittle heroine, en- 
gaged in drawing some curious flowers which she 
had gathered in the meadow during her morning 
walk. At this moment two of her female cousins 
stopped at the front gate, and called her to go 
with them on a ramble through the woodlands. [ 
had just time to change from one hand to the 
other my heavy string of trout, for I was returning 
home from angling, when out she came, bound- 
ing like a fawn, robed in white muslin, her gypsy 
bonnet awry, and a crimson scarf thrown carelessly 
over her shoulders. This simple dress is a speci- 
men of her taste in such matters, and the very 
thing to correspond with her dark brown curling 
hair, regular pearly teeth, blue Madonna-like eyes 
and blooming cheeks. A snow-white terrier, her 
constant playmate and companion, soon came 
following after, and having licked the hands of 
the two friends as a token of recognition, leaped a 
neighboring fence and led the way across a clover 
field. When I turned to look again the happy 
group were crossing a rude bridge at the foot of a 
hill, and following the path a short distance they 
were lost to view. 

Lilly Larnard is now in her sixteenth year. She 
is passionately fond of the country; and I do be- 
lieve, could she obtain permission, would spend 
half her time in the open air. If she has but one 
VoL. 1.—2 
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stream to where the overhanging trees throw a 
soft twilight upon her path; and, if necessity 
requires it, will off with her slippers, and 
wade in after a bunch of lilies or some golden 
pebbles. ‘The neighboring farmer as he comes to 
the postoffice early in the morning. if he chances 
to pass the parsonage, will most likely be saluted 
by a sweet smile and bow. And from whom do 
Why, from Lilly Larnard, 


airing the parlor, dusting the furniture, or arrang- 


you think? who is 
ing some creeping flowers beside the door, with 
her pretty face almost hidden in a “ kerchief white.” 
And it may be, when mowing in one of his fields 
in the afternoon, he will be surprised by a hearty 
laugh in an adjoining gopse, and on looking round 
behold a party of girls returning from the straw- 
berry hills, with Lilly as their leader. She is 
a pure-hearted lover of nature, and everything, 
from the nameless flower to the cloud-capt moun- 
tain, hath a language which causes her to feel that 
the attributes of God are infinite. lor her gayer 
Nature “hath a 


smile and eloquence of beauty, and glides into her 


hours, tale of gladness, and a 


darker musings, with a mild and gentle sympathy, 
which steals away their sharpness, ere she is 
aware.” 

But how. does she busy herself at home? it will 
be asked. She is an early riser; and the first 
thing she does in the morning, after she has left 
her room, is to put every thing in its place which 
is out of place. She kindly directs and helps Betty, 
the servant, to perform those numerous little house - 
hold duties, such as feeding the chickens and 
straining the milk, not forgetting to give pussy a 
saucer ful! of the warm sweet liquid. She sets 
the breakfast table, prepares the toast and all those 
kindred delicacies, and pours out the cofiee, sitting 
like a fairy queen in the old high-backed chair, 
with her parents on either side. And when her 
father clasps his hands to implore a blessing, she 
meekly bows her head, sweetly responding to the 
solemn amen. If any thing is wanted from the 
kitchen, she is up, and away, and back again, 
almost in a minute, so sprightly is she in all her 
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14 THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
movements. During the forenoon she is generally ; has a queer notion of ransacking the most secluded 
helping her mother to sew or knit, or do anything ; cérners of the field and wood. Only a week ago, 


else which is required to be done ; or, if her father 
wants her to read one of his chaste and deeply re- 
ligious sermons, the sweetness of her eloquent 
voice makes it doubly impressive. In the after- 
noon she is generally engaged in some benevolent 
duty. Not one in a hundred is so well acquainted 
with the poor of the parish. 

She enters the abode of the poor widow, and, 
besides administering to her temporal wants, gives 
her the overflowing sympathy of her own warm 
heart, administering at the same time the consola- 
tions of religion. It is a common sight to see her 
tripping along the street, with a basket on her arm ; 
and the clerk or more stately merchant, as he sees 
her pass his door, takes particular pains to make a 
respectful bow, inwardly exclaiming —‘“‘ who now 
is to become the debtor of Lilly Larnard?” And 
the stranger, who may have met her in his walk, 
fails not to inquire of his host, at evening, the name 
of the lovely creature who wears a white dress and 
gypsy bonnet. : 

Lilly is a Christian, not only a church-going 
Christian, but her life is one continued round of 
charitable deeds and pious duties, almost worthy 
of an angel. She has a class of little boys in the 
Sabbath school, and they are all so fond of their 
amiable teacher, that I do believe they would un- 
dergo almost any trial for her sake. She loves 
her Bible too, and would be unhappy were she de- 
prived of the privilege of reading it every day. 
When she rises from her pillow at dawn, she 
kneels beside her couch, and breathes her offering 
of prayer ; and so too, when the day is closed and 
she retires to repose. 

Her father is a clergyman of easy fortune. The 
prayer of his youth seems to have been kindly an- 
swered by the Most High. About one year ago 
he bought a beautiful chestnut pony, and, all sad- 

led and bridled, presented it to Lilly on her fif- 
teenth birth-day. As might be expected, she was 
perfectly transported with the gift. * Oh! father,” 
she exclaimed, “ how I will try to merit your ap- 
probation in every action of my life !” 

A colored boy, named Tommy, is Lilly’s groom 
and page, and he seems to love the pony and his 
mistress above everything else in the world. A 
smarter and better-hearted page did not follow a 
hi¢h-born lady of the feudal times. Lilly has now 
become a first rate rider; and often, when with her 
friends, takes pleasure in boasting of her noble ac- 
complishment, and the speed of her horse. When 
she has been out riding she almost always mana- 
ges to canter through the middle street of the vil- 
lage on her return. Sometimes she is alone with 
her dog, and sometimes with a female friend — but 
the forelock of her pony is always surmounted by 
a few flowers or a cluster of green leaves, for she 
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(the very day I caught that two-pound trout,) while 
standing upon a hill, I saw her trying to leap a 
narrow but deep brook, and she did not give up 
trying until she had accomplished the deed. I 
thought that if her pony had been gifted with the 
power of speech, he would have exclaimed, Well 
done, you courageous girl, you possess a wonderful 
deal of spunk !” 

Lilly left school about two years ago, because 
her father chose to superintend her education him- 
self. She is a good scholar in every thing requisite 
for a lady. You could hardly puzzle her with 
questions in history, geography or mathematics. 
Her modesty and simplicity of character are so 
great, that you would be surprised at the extent 
of her book information and practical knowledge. 
She has a wonderful talent for making herself 
agreeable under all circumstances. If she meets 
a beggar woman in the street, she will talk fami- 
liarly with her about her sorrows, instructing her 
to bear up under every trial, She is the universal 
favorite of the whole village. Ail who know her, 


the poor and the rich, from the child of three years. 


to the hoary head, all love her with the affection 
felt toward a sister or daughter. 
those who smile, and weeps with those who weep. 
Servant girls consult with her about purchasing a 
new dress, and little children invite her to partici- 
pate with them in their pastimes. 

Lilly Larnard is a lover of poetry. Yes, whether 
she sees it in the primrose and the evening cloud ; 
or hears it in the laughing rivulet and the song of 
birds ; or reads it in the pages of Spencer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Wordsworth or Coleridge. And she 
is a writer too, of sweet and soothing poetry, just 
such as should always emanate from the pure 
hearted. To give my reader an idea of her poetic 
powers, I will here quote her last effort, which was 
written with a pencil on a fly leaf of Dana’s Poems, 
while walking on the sea shore, for be it known 
that the village of her birth is within sound of the 
never-ceasing roar of the Atlantic. The title of 
it is— 

A SEA-SHORE ECHO. 

Alone! and on the smooth, hard, sandy shore 
of the boundless sea! A lovelier morning never 
dawned upon the world of waters. O! how balmy, 
how clear, how soul-subduing, how invigorating is 
the air! Calmness sits throned upon the unmoving 
clouds, whose colors are like the sky, only of a 
brighter hue. One of them, more ambitious than 
its fellows, is swimming onward, a wanderer and 
companionless. O that I could rest upon its 
rolling skirts,’ and take an aerial pilgrimage 
around the globe—now looking down upon its 
humming cities, and fruitful and cultivated plains, 
and again upon some unpeopled wilderness or 
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LILLY 


ocean solitude! But alas! the peerless beauty of 
that light cloud will be extinguished, when the 
sun shall have withdrawn his influence, and, if 
not entirely dispersed, will take another shape 
and make its home in darkness. And so have I 
seen a man, when wandering from the heavenly 
sunshine of religion, passing from his cradle to 
the grave. 

As I gaze upward into yon blue dome the 
anxieties of life are all forgotten, and my heart 
throbs with a quicker pulse and beats with an in- 
creasing thrill of joy. How holy and serene those 
azure depths of air! Strange, that aught so beau- 
tiful should canopy a world of tears, decay and 
death! Yonder sky is the everlasting home of 
countless worlds; the vast ethereal chamber where 
are displayed the wonders of the thunder and 
lightning and rainbow ; and a mirror too, reflect- 
ing the glorious majesty, the wisdom and power 
of the Omnipotent. Lo! across my vision there 
is floating another cloud — whiter than the driven 
trails along another, 
and still another, until pile on pile they reach 
upward to the very zenith—and oh how gorgeous 


snow! Rearward, there 


the scenes which my fancy conjures up, delighted 
with their changing loveliness! One moment, I 
behold a group of angels reclining at ease upon 
the summit of a pearly battlement ; and now, sum- 
moned by a celestial strain of melody, they spread 
their pinions for a higher flight —a flight into the 
diamond portals of the New Jerusalem. Again, 
a river of pure white foam rolls swift but noise- 
less through unpeopled valleys, hemmed in by 
airy mountains of wondrous height, until its waters 
empty into a tranquil sea — boundless and “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly ;” and on this a myriad of swan- 
like barges are gliding to and fro, without a breeze, 
while the voyagers are striking their golden harps 
and singing hymns of sweetest strain and holiest 
import, whose echoes die away on the shadowy 
all these, like the dreams of 
youth, are melting into nothingness, and my eyes 


waves. ‘There! 
now rest only upon the dark and blue ocean. 

The green waves of the Atlantic, with their 
undulating swell, come rolling in upon the sand, 
making a plaintive music, sweeter than the blended 
instruments. Would 
that I might leap in and wrestle with them, and 


harmonies of a thousand 
when overcome by fatigue, lay my heated brow 
upon those cool watery pillows, rocked to sleep as 
in a cradle, while my lu!laby would be the moan- 
ing of the sea. ‘The mists of morning are all dis- 
pelled, and the glorious sunshine, emblem of God’s 
love, is bathing with effulgent light the ocean 
before me, and behind me the mountains and val- 
leys of my own loved country. Look! how the 
white caps chase each other along the watery 
plain, like milk-white steeds, striving in their free- 


dom to outstrip the breeze. Whence comes this 
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breeze, and whither is it going ? 


Three days ago, 
at set of sun, it spread its wings near to a sandy 
desert of Africa, where a caravan of came!s and 
horses and men had halted for the night; and at 
the dawning of to-morrow it will be sporting with 
the forest trees of the western wilderness ! 

Far as the eye can reach, the sea is “ sprinkled 
o’er with ships,” their white sai's gleaming in the 
returned from In- 


sunlight. One of them has just 


dia, another from the Pacific, and another from 
the Arctic Sea. 


departed hence. 


Years have elapsed since they 
They have been exposed to a 
thousand dangers, but the great God, who holds 
the ocean in the hollow of his hand, has conducted 
them back to their desired homes. How many 
silent prayers of thanksgiving, and what a thrilling 
and joyous shout will echo to the shore, as those 
storm-beaten mariners drop anchor in their native 


waters! Yonder, too, are other ships, bound to the 


remotest corners of the earth. ‘They seem to re- 
joice in their beauty and speed, and proud is their 
bearing; but will they ever return? Alas! the 
shadowy future alone can answer. Farewell, a 
long farewell, ye snowy daughters of the ocean. 

Sut to return. Lilly Larnard is fond of music 
too, and plays delightfully on the harp. Her voice 
is sweeter than the fall of waters when heard at a 
distance in the stillness of the twilight hour. She 
knows nothing of fashion, and if she did, would 
consider it beneath her dignity to be incommoded 
or swayed by it. Instead of decking herself with 
gew-gaws for a brilliant appearance in the gay 
saloon, within sound of the rude jest and foolish 
flattery, she strives by watchfulness and care to 
purify her daily conduct, for hers is not less prone 
** Necklaces 


does she sometimes wear in her playful glee, made 


to sin than all other human hearts. 


of the purple fruit that feeds the small birds in the 
moors, and beautiful is the gentle stain then visible 
over the blue veins of her swan-like bosom.” 
Beautiful as she is, a feeling of vanity never yet 
entered the heart of the rector’s daughter. She 
feels too deeply the truth that personal charms, 
which are the only pride of weak-minded persons, 
time will eventually transform into wrinkled home- 
liness; and that an affectionate heart and good 
understanding will endure, and become more per- 
fect, until the pilgrimage of life is ended. 

Never has Lilly Larnard been more than thirty 
miles away from the village of her birth. She has 
read of cities and the busy multitudes that throng 
them ; of armies and navies ; of politics and war ; 
but all these things to her are but as the visions 
of a dream. She is ignorant of the real condition 
and character of the great world, for nought but 
the echo of its din has ever fallen upon her ear. 
She listens with wonder to the deeds of which | 
sometimes tell her I have been an unwilling witness 
in the wilderness of men. She thinksit strane that 
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‘ of the country, now sporting in the sunshine, and 








now sprinkled by a refreshing shower ; while the 
loveliest of flowers and birds, and holy and tender 
affections, have been her hourly companions ; and 
her nights have passed away in pleasant dreams 
of that bright world beyond the stars. 
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, : the inhabitants of cities think so much of the present 
i * life, and so little of the future. Her days have been 
t ‘ spent in innocence beneath the blue dome of the 
illimitable sky, inhaling the pure unadulterated air 


, THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER. 





Ir was a hundred years ago, 

, ‘ When, by the woodland ways, 

The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 


Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 
O’erbrowed a grassy mead, 

And fenced a cottage from the wind, 
A deer was wont to feed. 


She only came when on the cliffs 
The evening moonlight Icy, 

And no man knew the secret haunts 
In which she walked by day. 


White were her feet, her forehead showed 
A spot of silvery white, 
( That seemed to glimmer like a star 


. 7 In Autumn’s hazy night. 


And here, when sang the whippoorwill, 

She cropped the sprouting leaves, 
And here her rustling steps were heard 
' On still October eves. 


But when the broad midsummer mora 
Rose o’er that grassy lawn, 

Beside the silver-footed deer 
There grazed a spotted fawn. 


The cottage dame forbade her son 
< To aim the rifle here ; 
I “Tt were a sin,”’ she said, “ to harm 
Or fright that friendly deer. 


“This spot has been my pleasant home, 
< Ten peaceful years and more ; 
And ever, when the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 


“The red men say that here she walked 
A thousand moons ago ; 

They never raise the war-whoop here, 
And never twang the bow. 
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“J love to watch her as she feeds, 
And think that all is well, 

While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place in which we dwell.” 


The youth obeyed and sought for game 
In forests far away, 

Where, deep in silence and in moss, 
The ancient woodland lay. 


But once, in Autumn's golden time, 
He ranged the wild in vain, 

Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer, 
And wandered home again. 


The crescent morn and crimson eve 
Shone with a mingling light ; 

The deer, upon the grassy mead, 
Was feeding full in sight. 


He raised the rifle to his eye, 
And from the cliffs around 

A sudden echo, shrill and sharp, 
Gave back its deadly sound. 


Away the startled creature sprang, 
And the next sunrise threw 

Its rays on many a crimson drop, 
Amid the glimmering dew. 


Next evening shone the waxing moon, 
As sweetly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead, 


Was seen again no more. 


But ere the crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came, 

And burnt the cottage to the ground, 
And slew the youth and dame. 


Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight ; 

There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at night. 


* During the stay of Long’s expedition at Engineer Cantcnment, three specimens of a variety of the common deer were 


brought in, having all the feet white near the hoofs, and extending to those on the hind feet from a little above the spurious 
hoofs. ‘This white extremity was divided, upon the sides of the foot, by the general color of the Jeg, which extends down near 
to the hoofs, leaving a white triangle in front, of which the point was elevated rather higher than the spurious hoofs. 
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AUTHORS AND CRITICS. 





BY ABEL 


SMITH, JR. 





Our authors—especially such as have been 
unfavorably reviewed —loudly complain of the 
critics. ‘They say that a great portion of them 
are destitute of candor, modesty, and good breed- 
ing; that they are interested, partial and unjust; 
that they are the organs of sectarian violence, 
party spleen, or private pique ; that they are indis- 
criminate in their praise as well as censure; and 
that if they were ever so well inclined, they have 
neither the learning, the taste, nor the capacity to 
sit in judgment in the high courts of literature, 
direct the public opinion, and anticipate the award 
of posterity. On the other hand, the crities affirm 
that the authors of the present day, especially those 
of our own country, are in general destitute of 
vigor and originality of genius; that in place of 
exercising their talents in the formation of a na- 
tional literature, they content themselves with 
following in the old beaten track ; and instead of 
addressing themselves to the feelings of their coun- 
trymen, become the mere echoes of foreign tastes, 
manners, habits and opinions. 

Without attempting to “ decide where doctors 
disagree,” and feeling no other interest in the 
subject than that which arises from a sincere and 
ardent desire to see the literature of my native 
land, like that of every other civilized country, 
assume its proper distinctive character, and rise 
above that habit of servile imitation which re- 
presses all originality, | shall, with due candor and 
plain dealing, proceed to offer my views on the 
subject. For this purpose, 1 propose to take for 
my text the once admired poem of a writer, who, 
though celebrated in his day, has been since so 
completely overshadowed by more modern bards, 
that it is scarcely too much to say, though his 
name is sometimes mentioned by old fashioned 
people, his works are almost, if not entirely, for- 
gotten, especially by the critics. Judging trom 
their general course, the poem in question will be 
quite new to them; and I shall therefore be some- 
what particular in my analysis, as well as copious 
in my quotations, for the special benefit of both 
poets and critics. 

The writer commences with giving it as his 
opinion that it is quite as great a fault to judge ill, 
as to write ill, and a more dangerous one in its 
consequences. ‘This idea he expresses with great 
terseness and felicity. 


“* Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill 


o* 


~~ 


But of the two, less dangerous is the offence, 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss; 
A fool might once alone himself expose, 


Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 


“?'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 

Joth must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 
Let such teach others who themselves excel, 


ind censure freely who have written well.” 


I have underscored the last couplet, because, in 
my opinion, it embodies a most important sug- 
No man should dare to insult the public 


with arrogant decisions on the 


gestion. 
merits of others, 
until he has fairly demonstrated his own; any 


more than a lawyer should be elevated to the seat 


of justice without having given ample evidence of 


And he re l 


will also add, that criticism should never be anony- 


his talents as well as his integrity. 
mous. The critic should always hold himself re- 
sponsible for his strictures, as this is the best, and 
indeed only effectual security against the indul- 
gence of spleen and ijl nature. What should we 
say of a judge, who, like the oracles of old, de- 
livered his responses from the depths of impenetra- 
ble obscurity, instead of pronouncing them from 
the bench, in the face of the world? Why then 
should the critic adopt the same course in deciding 
on the claims of authors, not only to public patron- 
age, but the admiration of future ages? His name 
would be the best guaranty for his candor, his 
modesty and his good breeding; and his repu- 
tation, if he had any, give weight to his de- 
cisions. 

The poet, after expressing a conviction that all 
persons of common sense have the seeds of natu- 
ral taste implanted in their minds, however faintly ; 
that the slightest sketch, if justly traced, is dis- 
guised by being badly colored; and that good 
sense is only spoiled or defaced by false learning ; 
proceeds to a general description of critics. I 
shall merely observe, in passing, that the class 
noticed in the first line is become very rare, if not 
entirely extinct; learning, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, being now considered only an encumbrance to 
the skirts of criticism. 
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mapas j 
< “Some are bewildered in the maze of schools, 3 Before the sacred name flies every fault, 
And some made coxcombs, nature meant for fools. ; And each exalted stanza teems with thought !""* i 
> In search of wit these lose their common sense, 5 Asis hI 
$ And then turn critics in their own defence ; : mei 

< Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, g “‘ Some valuing those of their own side, or mind, 

Or with a rival’s, or a eunuch’s spite. ¢ Still make themselves the measure of mankind ; 

> All fools have still an itching to deride, Q Fondly we think we honor merit then, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. g When we but praise ourselves in other men. 

If Maevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, Parties in wit attend on those of state, 

; There are, who judge still worse than he can write. And public faction doubles private hate.” 

, Some have at first for wits, then poets passed, $ 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last. Having finished his classification, the poet pro- & 
Some neither can for wits, nor poets pass, ceeds to point out the course and duties of the 

As heavy mules are neither horse, nor ass. ° true critic. 

. * * * * * * 4 

: ‘“‘ Some to conceit alone their taste confine, “ Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line ; His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 

Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or fit, Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes, 

( One glaring chaos, or wild heap of wit. And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

Poets, like painters, thus unskilled to trace, No longer now the golden age appears, 

, The naked nature and the living grace, 5 When patriarch wits survived a thousand years ; 

With gold and jewels cover every part, < Now, length of fame (our second life) is lost, 

And hide with ornaments their want of ar: , And bare threescore is all that we can boast ; ; 
‘ Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, is 
, ‘Others for language all their care express, And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be.” ; 
; And value books, as women men, for dress ; ‘ 
¢ Their praise is still, the style is excellent ; Again : 

| Fhe cere: thay Heatly henge eoatent, “earn then what morals critics ought to show 

: Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, $ For ’tis but half a judge's task to ay 

‘ Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. ‘ied ; a 

‘ 2 i + . - s Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning join ; 

“ But most by numbers judge a pcet’s song, In = your speech let truth and candor shine. 

; And smooth or rough with them is right or wrong ; Bo cent sways, wae ae rena _ Age 

‘ In the bright muse, though thousand charms conspire, , And speak, though ent pate aren demmene: 

, Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire, Some positive, persisting fops, we know, 

: Who haunt Parnassus but to please the ear, Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 

Not mend their minds, as some to church repair. SM oo own your a past, 

— ,; ‘ And make each day a critique on the last ; 

ae wa ae 7 a sa ’ Tis not enough your counsel still be true, 

Though ce in po ia open ed ns ‘ Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do ; 

Whils expletives their feeble aid do join, ‘ Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 

: And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. ¢ And things usknown proposed es any forgot ; 

Some foreign writers, some their own despise Without good tnending, truth is chepproved, 

‘ The ancients only, or the moderns prize ; That only makes superior sense beloved.” 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is opplid, ¢ The poet then asks: 

2 To one small sect, and all are damned beside.” : 

, “ But where’s the man who counsel can bestow, 

‘ Again ; ; Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know 2 

« > . 

‘“‘ Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own Dukinent aby Sree or ty spite, A : 
$ But catch the spreading notion of the town; asi pales genpnemned, nar Niecy meh F ; 
‘ They reason and conclude by precedent, : Though learned, well bred, and though well bred, sincere ~ 4 
And own stale nonsense, which they ne’er invent. Q Meader ys ae nore tay : 
‘ Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then bee ae 2 met - “— pany Mew, } 
, Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 8 el — >i ine e ms ; 
‘ ide baad , § essed with a taste exact, yet unconfined, ; 
; ame ee a , A knowledge both of books and human kind ; : 
A constant critic at the great man’s board, Generous gonveree ; e soul exempt from pride, 2 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. ° And love to praise, with reason on his side.” 
EV at welll sept Sie meee wees Pe ; Although I have brought all these passages to- 

é In some stained, hackneyed, sonneteer, or me, > gether, in one view, they are relieved, in the 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, : 

; How the wit brightens! how the style refines! * Vide my Lord Byron. 
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original poem, by precepts of the nicest taste and 
judgment, addressed to poets. The author, after 
applauding the Stagyrite, Longinus, Horace, Dyo- 
nysius, the 
ancients, and Erasmus among the moderns, adds; 


Petronius and Quinctilian, among 


“The generous critic fanned the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 
Then criticism the muse’s handmaid proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved ; 
But fawning wits from that intention strayed, 
Who could not win the mistress, wooed the maid, 
Against the poets their own arms they turned, 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they learned. 
So modern ‘pothecaries taught the art, 

By doctors’ bills to play the doctor's part ; 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 


Prescribe, apply, and call their masters, fools.” 


For the benefit of the juvenile gentlemen of our 
critical school, 1 will explain the last six lines of 
this quotation, which might otherwise puzzle them 
not a little. ‘They may not be, and probably are 
not, aware that poets preceded critics, just as 
doctors did apothecaries, and that Homer, not 
Aristotle, Quinctilian and Longinus, established 
the laws of poetry. They were already exempli- 
fied in the Iliad, and the others did nothing but 
digest them into a code. As law is said to be the 
perfection of reason, drawn from the general intel- 
ligence and experience of mankind, so are the 
v~anons of criticism the result of the genius of au- 
thors. 
length, were I to extract the author’s advice to 
It is sufficient that it may be all summed 
up in an injunction to follow Nature, and study 


I should extend this article to a tiresome 
poets. 
Homer as her great exponent. He cautions critics 
against pride, “the never-failing vice of fools;” 
against ignorance ; against judging a work by parts 
instead of the whole ; against undue attachment to 
Witticisms, conceits, smooth Janguage and harmo- 
nious versification, only, in preference to fine 
thoughts and lofty conceptions; against too great 
an aptitude to admire or condemn by wholesale ; 
against prejudice or partiality connected with sects 
and parties ; against singularity, inconstancy, envy 
and malice. In short, the poem is not only a code 
of criticism, but of morality, and may be profitably 
studied as a standard of both, independently of its 
exquisite wit and versification. 

It may possibly surprise some old-fashioned 
readers, who fortunately lived before the glory of 
the present age of English literature was ob- 
scured by certain modern luminaries, that have in 
&® great measure monopolized the more youthful 
class of students, that I should recommend to the 
attention of our critics in poetry a work once so 
celebrated as the Essay on Criticism. They will 
probably presume that no one would set up in the 
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trade of criticism without a competent acquaint- 
ance with English literature and with Aristotle, 
Quinctilian, Horace, Longinus, Erasmus, and I will 
add Dryden, whose preliminary discourse to his 
translation of Virgil is one of the finest pieces of 
criticism in the English language. But | appre- 
hend they are greatly mistaken, and know very 
little of that species of critics so common now-a- 
days, who set up on speculation, and having little 
or no capital to lose, run riot in all sorts of literary 
extravagance. It is quite sufficient for this class 
of censors that they read the Edinburgh and 
But 
even this is not indispensable, since there are not 


Quarterly, and the London Literary Gazette. 


a few of these insipid youth who run down a 
writer by instinct, as a pointer scents his game. 
Another striking analogy is observable between 
the hunter of fowls and the hunter of authors. It 
is only certain birds that the former considers 
game; and in like manner it is only certain de- 
latter His 
inquiry is, as to what sect or party they belong; 


fenceless authors the worries. first 
and then if it chance to be that to which himself, 
or his employer, is opposed, he pronounces them 
game, levels his blunderbuss at their heads, and 
murders them with a clear conscience. 

I have heard not a few of these unfledged critics 
complain of the present school of poetry, but in my 
opinion it is fully equal to the present school of 
A large portion of them have no claim 
In the 


ion to 


criticism. 
whatever to sit in judgment on authors. 

first place, they have no established reputat 
give weight to their decisions. In the second piace, 
they are not sufficiently versed in the canons of 
criticism, or with polite literature, to cite authori- 
ties in their support. In the third place, they lack 
the great requisites of candor, modesty and good 
breeding, so essential to the justice, the dignity 
and utility of tribunals of this kind. They are 
either incapable of all judicious discrimination, or 


suffer their prejudices, interests and passions to 
lead them into wholesale applause or condemna- 
} 


tion, for which no adequate reasons are given, and 


which have no other support than the authority of 


anonymous writers, whose names are- probably 
withheld, not from modest diffidence, but an un- 
willingness to assume the responsibility of such 
These 


literary censors ought to know that such extrava- 


crude declamation and harsh personality. 


gance of praise or censure always betrays either 
partiality, prejudice, personal interest, or party and 
sectarian feeling ; and that criticism must wear at 
least the semblance of candor and disinterested- 
ness, in order to have any weight with judicious 
readers. Neither learning nor talents will make a 
good critic, without the aid of those moral qualities 
that aflord unquestionable security to the public 
against the indulgence of constitutional ill-nature, 


. envenomed spleen, interested motives and party 
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malignity. With these general remarks, I shall 
proceed to a classification of the teachers in our 
modern school of criticism. 'The poem from which 
I have made such copious selections is somewhat 
deficient in this respect, probably because those 
classes not included in its strictures had no exist- 
ence, when it was written, or were held in such 
contempt by the poet, that he considered them 
unworthy of notice. 

The first and highest class of critics, to which 
I shall confine myself, is represented by the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, each of which is 
the notorious organ of a great political party. 
This, of itself, is sufficient to destroy all candor 
and impartiality, and to vitiate the entire mass of 
their criticism. It necessarily mingles with all 
their decisions, because, even admitting the work 
to be entirely distinct from all political questions, 
still the author belongs to one or the other party, 
and the only way in which he can avoid giving 
offence is to advance no opinion whatever, either 
on religion, politics, and I might almost add mo- 
rals, for these last are systematized, and the mo- 
rality of one sect or party is quite different from 
that of the other. That these Reviews are con- 
ducted with very considerable learning and talent 
I do not pretend to question; but that they are 
either candid or impartial I deny. On the con- 
trary, they have a hundred times given unequivocal 
testimony of being governed by political feelings 
and prejudices, in praising writers of their own 
sect or party far beyond their deserts, and con- 
demning their opponents without either justice or 
mercy. ‘They are consequently unsafe guides in 
matters of taste, and partial ones in matters of 
opinion, since no one can tell how far their judg- 
ments may be influenced by party bias, without 
reading the work and deciding for himself. Re- 
views requiring this test are worse than useless, 
because, instead of directing the judgment of the 
reader, they put him to the trouble of correcting 
their own. Ii seems to me that, at all events, 
foreign Reviews, hostile not only to our national 
government and institutions, but to our national 
character, are not the best guides to our tastes or 
opinions; and that their extensive circulation in 
this country, where, as nothing is paid for author- 
ship or copy right, they greatly undersell our native 
publications, is eminently calculated to mislead 
the public mind, and perpetuate that literary subor- 
dination to foreign opinion, which is one great 
obstacle to the formation of a healthful and vigor- 
ous school of national literature. It is said opinion 
governs the world, and if so, those who direct our 
opinions are our masters. 

There is another class of reviewers connected 
with English magazines and periodicals, which are 
regularly re-printed and extensively disseminated, 
through that cheap process of naturalization afford- 
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ed by the absence of a national copy right law. I 
refer to Blackwood’s and Frazer’s Magazines — and 
there may be others for aught I know — which are 
characterized by a sort of reckless hostility and 
slap-dash insolence, most especially toward our- 
selves and our institutions, which one might pre- 
sume would render them rather distasteful to a 
delicate American palate. These deal in what 
may be termed slashing criticism, which supplies 
the absence of keen wit, cutting sarcasm and 
legitimate argument, by calling names, by arrogant 
assumptions of our inferiority, founded in sheer 
ignorance, on one hand, and equally arrogant asser- 
tions of superiority on the other, for which the 
reader has neither proof nor warrant, except in the 
authority of an anonymous scribbler. Yet it 
cannot be denied, however it may be lamented, 
that there is a large class of readers in the United 
States, whose position in society gives them great 
weight, and whose opinions are not a little influ- 
enced by these crude and prejudiced criticisms, as 
destitute of truth as devoid of good breeding. 
There is not a country in the world, but our own, 
where such a tissue of libels on the national cha- 
racter could be republished with a reasonable 
prospect of gain, or tolerated by those who are its 
victims. Yet these are among the oracles of what 
is called the better sort of people among us, who 
may, for aught I know, cherish them as fools were 
formerly entertained at semi-barbarous courts, for 
the sole purpose of amusing the monarch by their 
insolence and buffoonery. ‘They fort one of the 
great attractions of Athenwums, reading rooms 
and circulating libraries, and whoever can offer 
these delicacies is sure of customers among the 
literary epicures. 

Thus criticism, for the most part, has been 
prostituted to party and sectarian purposes, by the 
leading critical journals of Great Britain, which 
have become not only the guides, but the examples 
of those of the United States, with a few honorable 
exceptions. Instead of reviewing books, they 
merely use them as a text for the discussion of 
principles ; and in place of deciding on the merits 
of a work, they attack the author personally, or 
give a long dissertation on poetry, politics or secta- 
rian religion. They are, in fact, nothing more 
than the oracles of party ; and as they present only 
one side of the question, can never be relied on 
as the vehicles of truth and impartialit The 
worst of it is, I have not unfrequently detected 
them in the vulgar, disingenuous artifice of robbing 
the authors they profess to review of their ideas, 
and putting the substance in their own words, 
without intimating the source from whence they 
were derived. In this way they may be said to 
fatten on the carcasses of the very victims they 
have murdered. 

Next to those impartial English critics, one class 
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of which gives no quarter to the advocates of 
church and state, the other to dissenters and libe- 
rals, come the more humble organs of the pub- 
lishers of books. It is quite notorious that the 
London Literary Gazette, whose good word con- 
fers immortality on our American writers, is, or 
was lately, in part owned by a great publishing 
house in London, and as a matter of course blew 
the trumpet most lustily at the annunciation of 
every work which proceeded from that quarter. 
Even the Edinburgh Review is extremely tender 
and courteous to the publications of Messrs. Archi- 
bald Constable & Company, and I believe it will 
be found that the London Quarterly has seldom, 
if ever, been known to refuse its good word to 
those of its proprietor and publisher, the late John 
Maurey. In a word, it cannot be denied that 
English criticism is greatly, not to say fatally, 
adulterated by prejudice, venality, party spirit and 
sectarian venom. Ofall others, it is the most unsafe 
guide to the tastes and principles of the readers of 
the United States, and whatever influence it exer- 
cises, must necessarily be hostile to our institutions, 
as well as injurious to our habits and character. 
The growth of indigenous critics is more re- 


markable for quantity than quality. The harvest 


» is great, and the laborers not few; but the crop is 


not of wheat so much as tares. I believe there is 
scarcely a man who has ever flourished a goose 
quill, or contributed to a periodical, but has mur- 
dered some unlucky author in cold blood, and 
afterward gibbeted him without mercy. It seems 
a favorite amusement, an agreeable recreation, to 
sit down with a segar in the mouth, and write a 
sweeping condemnation, in fewer words than are 
used by the judge in condemning a criminal. No 
reasons are given; no quotations adduced to jus- 
tify the verdict. 
anonymous nobody; and yet this dagger, wielded 


It is the mere ipse dizit of an 


by an unknown hand, and levelled in the darkest 
obscurity, enters the heart of some humble aspirant 
to fame, or bread, and rankles there with poisonous 
malignity. These blind indiscriminate judgments 
are contrasted by extravagant, wholesale praises 
of others, equally unsupported, by extracts, analy- 
sis or canons of criticism derived from acknow- 
ledged authorities ; and thus, on the one hand, as 
authors’ are often condemned without crime, on 
the other they are as frequently lauded without 
desert. It were far better, in my humble opinion, 
that mankind were left to the direction of that 
natural perception of beauty with which all are 
more or less imbued, than subjected to the govern- 
ment of critics, who, if ever so impartial, are, for 
the most part, entirely unfitted by ignorance, 
prejudice and want of taste, for presiding in the 
courts of criticism. 

It was my intention to give a-complete classifi- 
eation of the various hordes of critics which from 
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time to time make their periodical forays into the 
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field of literature, not like the English and Scottish 
borderers of old, robbing henroosts, and carrying 
off cattle, but smiting with the jaw bone of an ass, 
and like Sampson, slaying their thousands. But the 
apprehension of tiring my readers prevents me 
from being so particular as I might otherwise have 
been, and I must hasten to a conclusion, which 
shall be devoted to a few brief general observations. 

The extracts I have given from Pope* so clearly 
and beauiifully define the true critic, that I shall 
refrain from saying anything farther on that head, 
contenting myself with exhorting the congregated 
millions of critics who preside in our literary tribu- 
nals, and who, not being able to “‘ win the mistress, 
woo the maid,” to learn to write a little, before 
they attempt to sit in judgment on the writings of 
others. I confess I have no expectation, not even 
the remote glimmering of a hope, that they will 
follow my advice, notwithstanding my age and 
experience ; for though I write Junior to my name, 
I am old enough to be a grandfather. It is so 
much easier to give a bad judgment than to write 
even a bad book, that it can sear ely be antic i ited 
that the number of the former will not continue to 
exceed the latter, ten fold at least. As it is how- 
ever probable this is the last time they will ever 
hear from me on the subject, I shall sum up all 
I have to say in the following friendly caution, 
namely —to bear in mind that to be a competent 
judge of poetry, it is proper to have read other 
poets besides Scott, Moore, Byron, Mrs. Hemans, 
Barry Cornwall and L. E. L.; and that to be 
competent to the exercise of a correct critical judg- 
ment requires something more than consummate 
assurance or ignorant hardihood. Nothing more 
strongly marks, or has more powerfully contributed, 
to the decline of a vigorous, healthful and original 


hool of criticism, 


literature, than the growth of a sc 
for the most part so ignorant, venal, wanton and 
gross, as that which disgraces the present times, 
The delicate sensibilities of genius shrink from 
appearing before such a tribunal; the lofiy and 
commanding mind, conscious of its innate strength 
and dignity, scorns an appeal to those who should 
be its slaves instead of its judges; the well disci- 
plined scholar turns with disgust from such arrogant 
crudities ; the man of refined taste revolts equally 
at their rude condemnations and indiscriminate 
praises ; but the reading public at large is irre- 
trievably led astray by these self-created guides, 
who are either too blind to follow the right 
path, or too wilful, venal or prejudiced, to pursue 
the track marked out by the immortal names that 
have gone before them. 


* For the benefit of all juvenile critics, I beg leave to state 
that I don’t mean Pope Joan, nor Pope Gregory, but Alex 
ander Pope, a poet formerly of some little celebrity, but now 
almost forgotten. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW HOME.” 





“T rear you will be disappointed in this home , > 


of which you talk so sweetly, my dear Constantia,” 
said Edward Dalton to his bride, as they journeyed 
westward a few days after their marriage. “I 
begin to doubt the wisdom of having deferred my 
alterations of the house and its furniture. I might 
have trusted the intuition of love to suggest to me 
what would suit your delicate taste. But really, 
I am so ignorant of all these matters, and my 
mother is so old-fashioned in her predilections, 
that I thought it better the presiding genius of the 
place should superintend the improvements. So I 
warn you, love, against first impressions.” 

Constantia had no fears—why should she ? 
The match had been an equal and a disinterested 
one ; and where first and happy love resides, there 
needs but little more. It is, or ought to be, only 
in chilled after-life that we learn to prize these 
merely outward circumstances at an inordinate 
rate. 

The home which Edward Dalton described as 
thus plain and unpretending, was situated in a 
large town in western New York. Here he had 
commenced the practice of law with sufficiently 
good prospects, while, as he had informed Con- 
stantia and her friends, his own property and that 
of his mother, who resided with him, rendered 
them independent of his professional exertions. 
So the young couple, although their marriage was 
more hurried than very wise people thought best, 
had not acted so-imprudently as some young 
couples have done before them, and therefore were 
not thought to have forfeited all claims to happi- 
ness and all title to pity, as we old folks are apt 
to conclude when children under thirty venture to 
change their condition without having a golden 
store laid by for a security against any possible 
lack of means. 

It was a long journey, and ere they reached its 
conclusion, Constantia, feeling much fatigued, 
proposed remaining at the comfortable hotel at 
which they had stopped for tea, that she might be 
a little more presentable on the following morning, 
when she should meet her new mother, who was 
now only ten miles distant. And they arranged 
all things for a tranquil evening, an evening which 
was sure to prove all too short for the pleasant 
business of scanning the future —the smiling, 
beckoning future. 

** How delighted my mother will be !” said Ed- 
ward ; “ she lost an only daughter some years ago, 


and you will repair her loss and teach her to forget. 
oy 
om 
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Nor will you find her a cold or gloomy companion. 
She is full of warm sympathies and possesses a 
happy faculty of seeing only the good qualities of 
those around her, which happy faculty preserves 
her from the sour censoriousness its opposite is apt 
to induce in people who find themselves declining 
in life. In short, dearest,” he concluded, “ you 
will first, I know, love her for my sake and then 
for your own.” 

But ere Constantia could express her conviction 
that this description of the mother of her own Ed- 

yvard must be as impartial as it was enthusiastic, 
a message was brought to Mr. Dalton that a per- 
son below desired to see him. 

** Ask him to walk up stairs,” 

“He wouldn’t come up, sir; says he has 
some business with you in great haste.” And 
Edward went down, promising to be absent but a 
few minutes. And in less than ten he returned. 

‘‘T shall be obliged to leave you a little while, 
love ; an hour or two at farthest.” 

“ Leave me, Edward !” 

“ Only for a little while —I have not a moment 
for explanation, but you shall know all about it 
when I return; here is a comfortable sofa, and I 
will endeavor to send you some books > and 
with a hurried kiss, the young husband ran off, 
leaving the poor bride half vexed and half fright- 
ened at being left alone at an inn in this strange 
sort of way. 

A maid brought in some tattered 
Constantia tried in vain to interest herself 
dingy pages. An hour wore on—no Edward blest 
her weary eyes. one of the 
books, and read with fascinated attention, that 
melancholy tale, “The Forgers;” and now the 
heart of the fair young bride found relief in tears, 
called forth by sympathy for the desolate survivor 
of husband and son. i$ not sorry 
for an excuse for tears, for she had become gloomy 
and despondent as the sun neared the western 
horizon. “ Yet why this weakness,” she asked 
herself; “necessity alone could have induced Ed- 
ward to leave me thus, and when he returns I 
shall be ashamed to own how like a silly girl I 
have felt.” 

Presently a scrap of paper was brought her, 
containing a line or two in pencil from her hus- 
band, telling her that he found himself prevented 
from returning as soon as he had hoped, but that 
he would come or send before dark. 

Constantia now became seriously alarmed. 


said Mr. Dalton. 


he 
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Again she opened 
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A BRIDE’S 


looked at her watch, it still wanted a quarter of 
six. To remain in this painful uncertainty till 
dark seemed an She 


thought of a duel ; only because she could think of 


age of cruel suspense. 
nothing else ; for at a calmer moment she would 
that 
Ringing the bell hastily, she inquired of the servant 
whether he knew the person with whom Mr. Dal- 
ton had left the house. 


have been sure Edward was no duellist. 


Then recollecting the im- 
propriety of such a question, she added that she 
had become uneasy at his stay. The man hesita- 
ted a moment, and then said: 

“Squire Montgomery came for him in his 
carriage, ma’am, and I see Grabbins get in after 
em.” 

*¢ And pray who is Grabbins?” she inquired. 

* The constable, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh! it is professional business then ;” said 
Constantia, as she dismissed the man, and she en- 
deavored, by repeating this to herself, to calm the 
flutter which still agitated her nerves. But every 
moment grew less and less supportable ; and when 
the last ray of the setting sun had disappeared, she 
took her station on the piazza upon which the 
room opened, hoping thence sooner to be aware 
of the return of her husband. As she cast her 
eyes below, a plain light wagon drove up to the 
door, and a rough looking man asked if there was 
a young woman there. ‘Her husband has sent 
for her,” he added, giving his whip an impatient 
crack, while he awaited the answer to his question. 

“ Yes, yes!” 
moment’s reflection ; “1 will be ready in a mo- 
ment.” 


exclaimed Constantia, without a 


“Oh! you’m the one, be ye?” said the man, 
looking up; “ wal! be a joggin’, for its gettin’ 
late.” 

And in an instant the bride appeared below, 
equipped for a drive. 

‘But have you no note or letter for me?” she 
said, before she descended the steps. 

The man felt in his pockets, took off his hat, 
and after extracting therefrom a dirty cotton hand- 
kerchief and exploring the crown with a reflective 
air, replied : 

“ Wal! I had a kind of a billet, but I must ha’ 
dropt it out of my hat. But never mind, I guess 
we'll find it as we go back, for there a’nt many 
passers on that road.’ With this comfort Con- 
stantia resolved to content herself, and allowing 
the stranger to help her into the wagon, they drove 
off, the poor bride’s heart misgiving her sadly, yet 
the thought of rejoining her husband putting down 
all less agreeable anticipations. 

No time was lost on the way. The wagon 
banged over the new-made forest road at so fu- 
rious a rate that Constantia begged him to drive 
more moderately, and, when he complied, she took 
the opportunity to ask to what place she was going. 
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“Oh! not far,” he replied ; “it can’t be above 
three miles from that tavern where you put up.” 

* And shall I find Mr. Dalton there ?” 

‘* Find who?” 

“ My husband, Mr. Edward Dalton,” said the 
perplexed Constantia. | 

“Wal! I don’t know; Ned ’Il be there if he 
can, I dare say, but he’s obleeged to steer pretty 
close just now.” 

Then in answer to Constantia’s look of speech- 
less, terrified surprise, he added: 

**] see he hasn’t told you as much as he’d ought 
to;” but never mind! this may blow over ; we’ve 
weathered many as black-looking a squall as this.” 

Trembling and aghast—her confidence in her 
beloved Edward still firm, yet a sense of danger 
and distress weighing on her heart like a mill- 
stone—the now wretched bride attempted to extract 
more definite information from her conductor, who, 
though rough, was far from seeming devoid of 
feeling. But he declined entering into the par- 
‘1 must leave N 

) 


he said, “ he’s played gentleman so long 


ticulars. 1 to tell his own story,” 
that he’s 
mighty uppish, and I don’t want to have a quarrel 
with him. It’s pretty dangerous, as more than 
one can tell.” 

As he spoke he turned from the travelled road 
and struck into a devious path which led into the 
depths ot the wood. So thickly were the branches 
interlaced above that day-light was almost en- 
tirely excluded, and here a new fear seized poor Con- 
stantia. She thought of robbery and murder, and 
all those accumulated horrors which are apt to 
present themselves to the imaginations of novel- 
reading young ladies. But ere she could give 
voice to her new fears, her companion drew up 
before a small house which she had scarcely ob- 
served, and which seemed to have no cleared land 
near it, except a small garden, and a court-yard 
enclosed by a picket-fence. Here, leaning over a 
little gate in front, stood a portly, red-faced woman, 
who hailed Constantia’s driver with “ Hilloa, Jerry! 
is that you?” 

‘1 guess so!” was Jerry’s reply ; “ and here’s 
Ned’s gal.” 

“Why do tell!” said the old woman; “ well, 
I’m giad you’re come, for all we’re in trouble. It’s 
plaguey lonesome here!” Constantia sat 
lyzed. 


para- 
Could that coarse, vulgar being be the 
mother whom she was to love, first for Edward’s 
sake, and then for her own? Could this diminutive 
dwelling be that which her husband had repre- 
sented as capable of being made whatever she 
should wish? Impossible ! 

‘‘T believe —I think there must be some mis- 
take —” she faltered out; “this is not Mr. Dal- 
ton’s mother —” 

“ Mr. Dalton!” said the old woman, with a 
knowing look at the man; “ why, yes I be, a’nt 
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I, Jerry? Come along in; tea’s all ready, though 
if ’'d a known you’d been a coming I might ha’ 
slicked up a little more.” 

“*T see Ned down yonder,” said Jerry, pointing 
with his thumb over his shoulder, as he prepared to 
assist the trembling girl from the wagon, “ and he 
told me I was to go to the tavern after her.” 

* And where’s your trunk ?” asked the old woman. 

‘“ ] left the baggage in charge of the landlord,” 
Constantia replied. I did not know = 

“ That’s a pretty go!” said the old woman, 
with another look of intelligence at Jerry. “I 
should ha’ thought Ned might have learnt you 
beter than that. You'll never see that again, I 
can tell ye, and it “ll be well if that’s the worst of 
it. I'll warrant you had some real handsome 
things too, for Ned’s always open-handed when 
he’s got any thing.” 

‘“* Light come, light go,” muttered Jerry, as the 
old lady went to the fire to replenish her tea~-pot. 

The heart-stricken bride sat gazing first at one 
and then at the other of these speekers, with a 
conviction of their utter vileness, and a wild fear, 
often indignantly repelled, yet gradually gaining 
ground in her mind, that her own Edward must 
indeed be of their crew. Then she would strive 
to collect her scattered senses ; to recall the proofs 
of her husband’s refined education and highly 
delicate and sensitive mind; the various testimo- 
nies to his excellent reputation at home, which 
had come to her knowledge during their brief 
acquaintance ;—and then his tenderness — the 
almost worshipping fondness with which he hed 
dwelt on the anticipatian of introducing his fair 
prize to his mother and her friends. Had he de- 
ceived her? If he had, it was love alone which 
prompted the wrong. To acknowledge poverty 
like this would have rendered their union impossi- 
ble. But then that horribly vulgar woman and her 
associate, between whom there seemed so familiar 
an understanding!—*“ Oh! it can never, never 
be! There is some horrid mistake, after all!” 

And, starting up, she entreated Jerry to drive 
her back to the hotel, —she offered him any price 
he should demand —she wept —she prayed. Jer- 
ry and the fat woman laughed immoderately. 

‘Why now you do act real silly!” said the 
latter. I told ye Ned would come as soon as he 
could, but he darsent come till it’s darker than it 
is now. So make yourself easy, and behave like 
a gal of sense. There won’t nobody hurt ye.” 

«But I am convinced there is some mistake, 
and I must go. I shall set out on foot,” said 
Constantia wildly, and darted from the door. 

The couple made no effort to detain her; but 
the next moment a shriek from the unhappy girl 
called them to the gate. They found her extended 
lifeless on the ground, a white silk handkerchief 
faintly grasped in both hands. 
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“Well, this beats all,” said the old woman. 
‘“* Ned said she was city-bred, and very delicate- 
like, but if she’s a goin’ to act like this here, the 
house ’]! be too hot to hold her and me together a 
great while. Well, I s’pose we must carry her in, 
for Ned ’ll swear like anything if he comes here 
and finds her lying on the damp ground.” 

So saying, with Jerry’s aid, Constantia was 
borne to an inner room, laid on a bed, and brought 
to her recollection by the reviving odor of burnt 
feathers, held sufficiently near her nose. 

When she opened her eyes, it was to look 
round, and then fall into a fit of the most immode- 
rate weeping, and inquire for the handkerchief. 

‘*Here it is,’ said the old woman, “and I 
should think you’d want half a dozen on’em if 
you’re a going to cry that way.” 

“This is my husband’s handkerchief,” said 
Constantia. 

‘‘ Like enough,” said the agreeable mother-in- 
law; “I don’t doubt he’s got a plenty of all sorts 
o’good clothes while he’s been gone.” 

The poor girl closed her eyes in despair. She 
had found the handkerchief only a few paces from 
the gate, and reeognised it at once as the one her 
husband had used that day. And to make the sad 
assurance doubly sure, she could distinguish by the 
twilight his initials in the corner. It was in vain 
longer to doubt the identity of her Edward with 
the * Ned” of the odious woman, and the last 
ray of hope gave way to the intolerable certainty. 
But with despair came the appearance of calm at 
least; and she remained perfectly quiet while the 
hostess proceeded to recount the expense and 
trouble which had been bestowed upon the room 
she then occupied, in order to fit it for her recep- 
tion. The fioor was carpeted, and the bed cur- 
tained; and-the few articles which found room 
within the rairow walls were new, and of better 
quality than those in the outer apartment. Of 
these the whole history and prices were set forth 
in many words, and the recital concluded with the 
triumphant question, 

‘There! aint it fit for any lady in the land?” 
She paused for a reply, and Constantia tried to 
say, “Oh! certainly!” and with this faint en- 
couragement the oratress proceeded. 

“Oh! Ned knows a thing or two! 
been all over the States for nothing! He knows 
how to do things like a gentleman! You needn’t 
ha’ been so down-hearted at seeing things look 
kind o” poor like. We don’t put everything on 
the outside, I can tell ye!” Then getting up and 
cwutiously locking the door, she drew from under 
the bed an elegant travelling case, well guarded 
with plates and rivets on every side, and unlocking 
its intricate enclosures, she displayed to Constan- 
tia’s bewildered eyes several large packages of 
new bank notes. 


He ha’n’t 
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“There! it isn’t every bride thai can have the 
handling of such stuff as that! And there’s a 
sight of it real, too! Ned’s been a travellin’ this 
two months, and he’s put off a good deal. He 
does the most of that, because he’s so much of a 
gentleman that nobody ever suspects him where 
he aint knowed. He always takes some great 
name or other, angl I s’pose when he was in York 
he called himself Squire Dalton.” 

Constantia might have hoped that this swind- 
ling, forging miscreant had only assumed her hus- 
band’s name,—but then the handkerchief! she 
knew that too well, even without the initials, and 
her mind remained a chaos of doubt and misery, 
of thought could find 
place. Now 
hope — now despair — now love — now indignant 


where no connected train 
Every moment her opinion varied. 
detestation, swayed her. Could this be the even- 
ing of that day whose morning and noon had 
been so blessed? Was she to share the fortunes 
of a felon, and become the companion of his 
guilty associates? And yet could she endure the 
idea of forsaking the man to whom she had wil- 
lingly given the whole strength of her young 
aflections, and for whom she felt that she could 
even at that moment yield up her life? Either 
alternative seemed insupportable, and she groaned 
bitterly in the anguish of her heart. 

The old woman was about to resume her re- 
monstrances, when the sound of a step entering th: 
outer room called her from the bedside. Constan- 
tia followed her to the door, which was left ajar, 
and listened eagerly. It was Jerry. 

“ Where’s Ned?” the old woman asked. ‘1 


wish he’d come and look after this fine lady of 


his’n ; she takes on like every thing.” 

“ Ned’s nabbed,” was the laconic reply. 

“ You don’t!” 

“Yes. I must bury the boxes, for it’s like 
They were off the 
scent, but the foolish fellow went to look after his 


enough they'll be here again. 


vas shamming him 
when I told him she was here, and so he fell into 
the trap. 

The sound of Constantia’s fall, as she sank 


wife ; he’d got a notion that | 
He'll go to Auburn now, sure enough!” 


under this dreadful intelligence, drew their atten- 
tion to the wretched inmate. They ran to raise 
her, and even the hardened natures of these guilty 
creatures, familiar as they were with crime and its 
attendant miseries, melted into pity for the hapless 
girl who, they plainly saw, had only now discov- 
ered herself to be the wife of a felon. They made 
some rough attempts to console her, but she recov- 
ered her senses once more only to weep and moan 
in tones which must have touched any human heart. 

“Go, Jerry!” said the woman; “be about 
what you’ve got to do! I'll do what I can for her, 
poor thing!” As Jerry disappeared, the sound of 
wheels became audible in the distance. 
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“Yes! drive!” muttered the woman, turning 


to listen; *‘ye’re mighty chirk when ye’re goin’ 
to get any body into trouble.” Then to Constan- 
tia, trying at the same time to raise her face from 
the pillow where she had buried it, 

‘“‘ Look up, dear! keep a good heart ; he may get 
off yet, and whether or no, youll come to no harm, 
for any body may see you’re as innocent as a baby.” 

Hark! a hurried sound of many steps entering 
the outer room. 

* Where is sht! Constantia! Constantia!” ex- 
have roused the 


claimed a voice that would poor 


girl from any stupor but that of death, and the 


next moment she was clasped in her husband’s arms. 


** Constantia, my love, what does all this mean?” 
was Dalton’s inquiry, as soon as he could command 
himself sufficiently, for the dishevelled and wretched 
appearance of his wife struck him to the heart. 
‘“* Ah! what indeed, Edward?” she said, faint- 
ly. Is it all a dreadful dream, or are you—are 
9 


She could not proceed. Sighs and 





you 
tears choked her voice, and she sank, sobbine, on 
the beloved bosom. 

“Can it be possible, my dearest girl, that you 
have allowed yourself to be made so wretched by 
a mere inadvertence? I was requested so urgent- 
ly to lend my aid in securing a notorious counter- 
feiter, who had been tracked to his haunt in this 
ation, under 


house, that I consented without hesit 


the expectation that an hour or less would aecom- 
plish the desired end; and I did not dare to tell 
you my errand, because | knew you would tor- 


The 


many @oublings and windings of the experienced 


ment yourself with fears for my safety. 


scoundrel! have kept us riding through this wood 
It is easy to explain my absence ; not 


has 


ever since. 
so easy to forgive the thoughtlessness which 
vaused you such crue! distress. But you will own 
that my feelings on inquiring for you at the inn 
99 


may have been some punishment, at least! 
“Ah! I see,” 
understand the cause of her perplexities; “it was 


How could | 


said Constantia, beginning to 


allow my 


my own fault, after all! 
impatience to blind me so far! I might have 
known you would not send for me in that way. [ 
have read too many novels, Edward ;” and smiles, 
shining through the tears which stil! flowed plenti- 
fully, once more lighted the sweet face of Con- 
stantia, and cheered the heart of her husband. 
‘‘Come, I will tell you all about it as we re- 
turn,” said Dalton. “ My mother, with a whole 
party of friends, has come over from L+——— to 
meet you, and they will be anxious until we re- 
turn, although we had some intelligence of your 
whereabout from the people of the tavern, who 
knew your amiable driver, and ought to have in- 
terfered to prevent his carrying you off. You will 
not be very ready to run away from me again, 


I think!” 
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Tue unfortunate expedition frony Texas to Santa 
Fé, which the writer of these recollections was 
unfortunate enough to accompany, has furnished 
him with abundant material to look back upon, 
through life, with emotions that would be most 
painful, were they not softened by the reflection 
that the sorrows in which they originate are past. 
Though with the expedition only as a guest, he 
endured, of course, his full share of its privations, 
and did not escape captivity in Mexico, or the suf- 
ferings, indignities and dangers with which that 
captivity abounded. Nevertheless there were many 
incidents which it is not unpleasant to recall ; and 
the following, among others, may perhaps serve at 
least to amuse the reader who has never visited 
those western regions, peopled as yet only by the 
wild horse, the buffalo and the red man. 


I. LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


After a long and weary march, one day, we 
perceived at a distance of a mile or two on our 
left what seemed to be a level and grassy prairie, 
that might perhaps afford pasturage for a stray deer 
or antelope ; in the hope of shooting one of these 
animals, therefore, I rode in that direction, accompa- 
nied by a veteran hunter, of wide renown in Texas, 
under the singular appellation of “ Old Paint.” As 
he expected, we quickly saw a drove of some fifteen 
deer; but they happened to See us first, and set off 
onarun. My companion was well enough versed 
in their “ ways” not to think of following them ; 
for after having once seen an enemy, the deer sel- 
dom allows him to come within gunshot.* 

My experience, in comparison with that of the 
veteran borderer, was limited, and I was simple 
enough not to resist the temptation of following 
the herd over a roll of the prairie, in the vain hope 
of obtaining a shot. They halted, as I supposed 
they would, but were on the look-out, and before 
was within three hundred yards again bounded off 
across the prairie. Hope induced me to give one 
more trial, which terminated like the other. I 
now reluctantly gave up the chase and cast my 
eyes about for my fellow-hunter, but he was no- 
where in sight. I tried hurriedly to ascertain the 
direction in which I had left him ; but the result 


* It appears to be a point of honor with an old hunter 


) 

2 never to follow a deer after the animal has once discovered 
2 him. 
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BY G. WILKINS KENDALL. ° 





of my reflections convinced me that I was, to use 
a common expression, thoroughly “ turned round” 
—lost. I put spurs to my horse and gallopped to 
the highest roll of the prairie, with the hope of ob- 
taining a sight of my companion or companions, 
but without success. 

A sickening feeling of loneliness came over me 
on finding myself in that worst of all situations 
upon a prairie—Jost ! The sun was still high in 
the heavens, and I could not tell which was north 
or which south. I had my rifle and pistols with 
me, was well mounted, and had a sufficiency of 
amununition, but I was not well enough acquainted 
with a prairie life to steer a course, even if I had 
known what course to start upon, neither was I 
hunter enough to feel confident that I could kill a 
sufficiency of meat in case I should be unsuccessful 
in finding my companions. Another thing: I had 
already found out, what every hunter knows, that 
the more hungry a man grows upon the prairies 
the more unlikely he is to find game, and the more 
difficult it is to shoot it. There, then, I was, with- 
out a companion and without experience —starva- 
tion staring me in the face, or even if I was fortu- 
nate in obtaining meat, I still was almost certain 
to be killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my 
days in vain efforts to reach the settlements. I 
thought’ of home, and made up my mind firmly 
that if ever I was fortunate enough to reach it, I 
should be in no particular hurry to leave it again. 

I dashed off to what appeared a still higher 
prairie swell than the one I now stood upon— 
nothing could I see except a solitary wolf, trotting 
stealthily along in the hollow below me; I even 
envied this most contemptible of the brute creation, 
for he knew where he was. I strained my eyes as 
though to penetrate beyond the limits of human 
vision ; but all was a waste, a blank. I leaped 
from my horse and sat upon the ground for a mo- 
ment ; it was only for a moment, for in my unea- 
siness I could not remain motionless. I tried to 
reflect, to reason; but so fast did thoughts of star- 
vation and of Indian perils crowd on my mind, 
that I could come to no definite conclusion as to 
my present position with reference to that of my 
companions. [I tried to follow my own trail back 
to the point where I had so foolishly left ‘Old 
Paint,” but the ground was so hard that my horse’s 
hoofs had made little or no indentation, and I was 
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too impatient to examine the face of the prairie 
with that searching serutiny which might have re- 
sulted in success. 

Yet I resolved to make one desperate effort, at 
least, to find the command. I knew enough of 
my situation to feel convinced that by circling 
about, from prairie roll to prairie roll, I might gal- 
lop my horse for hours, and at last find myself at 
the point I started from, “ with confusion worse 
confounded ” —travelling in a straight line alone 
might save me. Here was another difficulty ; for 
the course I might adopt, even were I successful in 
keeping it, might leave me at a still greater dis- 
tance from my friends. How I wished for the 
presence of Tom Hancock —the presence even of 
the greatest dullard in the command would have 
assisted in removing the mountain of torturing un- 
certainty that pressed upon my mind. Man never 
knows the full weight of hopelessness until he is 
made to bear it alone, with no human intelligence 
near from whose resources he can hope to draw 
something for his relief when he is too consciously 
aware that his own are exhausted. Even sympathy 
imparts something of hope. I felt that even my 
horse was some company to me; I patted him 
kindly on the neck and told him so, aloud. 

“ But,” the reader will perchance inquire, “ why 
did you not give your horse the reins, and trust to 
his natural instinct for regaining his and your com- 


2” And again, “ Why did you not wait 


panions ? 
until the sun was low in the western heavens, then 
reflect for one moment in what direction the com- 
mand was travelling, and the side on which you 
had left it? You knew that the sun would set in 
the west, and that as you faced it, north was to 
the right and south to the left—surely you could 
then steer a course, even if you could not while 
the sun was vertical.” 

Gentle reader, you have never been lost on a 
wide ocean of prairies, unskilled in woodcraft, and 
little gifted with the power of first adopting a course 
to follow and then not deviating from it. You 
must recollect that there, as on the wide ocean, 
you find no trees, no friendly landmarks to guide 
you—all is a wide waste of eternal sameness. To 
be lost, as I and others have experienced, has a 
complex and fearful meaning. It is not merely to 
stray from your friends, your path, but from your- 
self. 
mind. 
compass of your reflective faculties are gone. Self- 


With your way you lose your presence of 
You attempt to reason, but the rudder and 


confidence, too, is lost——in a word all is lost, ex- 
cept a maniacal impulse to despair, that is peculiar 
and indescribable. 

In my case, fate, fortune, good luck —call it by 
what name you may —stepped in to my assistance. 
While upon one of the highest rolls of the prairie, 
I resolved to proceed in a certain direction, and, if 
possible, to keep it without variation. Whether I 


THE 
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did so or not Iam unable to say—I only know 
that after travelling at a rapid pace, it may be soine 
five miles, 1 suddenly found myself upon the brow 
ofa high and steep declivity, overlooking a narrow 
but beawtiful valley, through which a small creek 
had 


every direction, during my short ride, until my eyes 


was winding. I examined the prairies in 
ached from over-straining, yet had not for a moment 
now 


The 


reader may judge my feelings when, after a hasty 


allowed my horse to slacken his pace. | 
paused to examine the valley before me. 


glance, I discovered the white tops of the wagons, 
far off in the distance to the right, slowly winding 
their way down a gentle slope into the valley. 
Never was the sight of friendly sail more welcome 
to the eye of a shipwrecked mariner than was the 
appearance of those wagons to me, and I fairly 
laughed aloud at my good fortune. 

Immediately in front of the spot where I had 
made this truly fortunate discovery the declivity 
was steep, amounting almost to a precipice, with 
A 


few steps beyond, the descent, although rough, 


craggy rocks jutting out in every direction. 


appeared less steep, and in such haste was 
I once more to reach the command that I put 
spurs to my horse and dashed headlong down. 
Scarcely had I proceeded twenty steps ere my horse 
snorted and jumped furiously aside, frightened by 
a rattlesnake lying almost directly in the path. 
Blind at the time, in all probability, it being in 
August, the snake did not give the well-known and 
frightful alarm until the feet of my horse were c 
upon him. Numbers of these poisonous reptiles, 
coiled among the rocks immediately around, soon 
joined in the alarm, and at the same time emiited 
an odor which was disagreeable in the extreme.* 
If I had been frightened while lost upon the prai- 
ries, it was now wt horse’s turn to share a panic 
with With quick yet tremulous leaps he 
dashed down the craggy steep, and I was unable 


me. 


to restrain or check him until he had reached the 


smooth, grassy bottom in safety. How many 
snakes there were in this immediate neighborhood 
is more than I can tell —I did not stop to count or 
calculate ; but if the lot had been purchased at five 
hundred, I honestly think the buyer never would 
have had reason to find fault with the reckoning 
On looking back 


among the rocks, and near the path I had taken, 


I discovered a large hole or cave 


which I had not seen before. This was probably 
the den or dwelling-place of the reptiles, and at 
the time when I passed along they were all out 
airing themselves in the sun. Half an hour’s brisk 


trot brought me up with the command, which I 


* Every animal, with the single exception of the hog, has 
an instinctive fear of the rattlesnake — can scent them easily, 
and will fly at their approach with terror. The hog cares 
nothing for the reptiles, but on the contrary has been known 


1 


to attack, kill, and devour them with avidity and impunity. 
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to seek the cover afforded by some scattering mes- 
quit trees; yet I made use of them, and in five 
minutes was in a position where I could make my 


making a choice, for by the time my rifle was ready 
for a third discharge, another large buck had fed 
along until he was within forty steps of me. I 
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neighborhood. Deeply did I regret the lateness of 
the hour, as with a little more light I was sanguine 
in the belief that I could strew the prairie with 
trophies of my skill as a hunter. 

Often, while in the settlements, had I remained 
patiently at a stand, hour after hour, watching for a 
pack of hounds to drive some affrighted deer within 
gunshot, and had even considered myself in some 
way rewarded if, during a long day’s hunt, I had a 
glimpse of a buck dashing madly through the bushes 
at a distance of three or four hundred yards, and 
had heard the exciting bay of the hounds while in 
hot pursuit. If, by any chance, and such accidents 
had happened two or three times in my life, I was 
fortunate enough to bring down a deer, the exploit 
would furnish me with food for thought and speech 
for a twelvemonth—now, look in what direction | 
would, the animals were staring me in the face 
within a stone’s throw, and seemed coaxingly to 
ask me to shoot at them—surely, never before 
were deer seen so tame. 

Anxious to make the most of my time before it 
was yet too dark, I drew up my rifle a fourth time 
and discharged it at still another buck. He followed 
in the footsteps of his shot-at predecessors, evincing 
astonishment or alarm no otherwise than by bound- 
ing off a few jumps, and then stopping to gaze at 
me. Of the two, I was probably the most aston- 
ished— astonished that he did not fall instantly to 
the ground. 

What was the matter? 
rifle, “sighted” for a distance of one hundred and 


It might be that my 


twenty-five yards, carried too high at forty or fifty. 
But then, if I did not shoot them directly through 
the heart, the ball covld not have passed far above 
it—the animals must be badly. if not mortally 
wounded. 

After having poured a charge of powder into my 
rifle, I found that I had but a single bail left—for 
not anticipating such luck, I had started with only 
five. The confidence I at first felt, that the deer I 
had shot at must soon fall, was now sensibly 
diminishing, although lingering hopes were still 
harbored in my mind that the more tender portions 
of some one of them, at least, would furnish the 
raw material for my supper. I had finished load- 
ing, and on looking over the little valley I noticed 
that the deer; with the daylight, had become scarce. 
There was one buck, however, close by me—not 
sixty yards distant. Determined to make sure of 
this one, if the others were really unhurt, I crept 
up until I verily believe he was not twenty steps 
from me. The motion of placing my rifle across 
my knee, for I made each shot sitting upon the 
ground, attracted the animal's attention so much 
that he absolutely advanced several steps toward 
me. He fairly seemed bent upon his own destruc- 
tion—to meet me half way in my desire to make 
my last shot certain. 
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The dimness of night by this time rendered it 
impossible to “ draw a fine bead,” in hunter’s par- 
lance —but then at a distance at which I could 
have killed him with a brickbat, what was the 
necessity of being too particular about my aim? | 
fired. 

The buck did not bound off as the others had 
done, but, on the contrary, advanced toward me 
with looks of inquiry! I knew that the severest 
and most mortal wounds are frequently unattended 
with pain or a sense of injury —I must have given 
the buck one of this description. I jumped from 
the ground and hotbled toward him as fast as my 
lameness would permit. 


off after his comrades. By a fair mathematical 


He turned and scampered 


calculation the animal went at least twenty yards 
while I went one ; yet I continued the pursuit with 
the hope that his race would soon be run. Until 
his broad, white tail was lost in the dim twilight of 
evening did I press forward, and « nly gave up the 
chase when I could see nothing to pursue. 

Thus ends a long but veritable account of an 
adventure with a herd of deer on the Western 
prairies. ‘To account for their exceeding tameness 


and approachability, I can offer no other solution 


than that they had never before met either the 


The narrow space of country 


white or red man. 
which afforded them food was bounded by sterile 
wastes, and their natural enemies, the 
had never visited their peaceful dell. 

T 
" and faba at MW 4 , 
numor and out of conceit with myself, my rifle, my 


powder, and more especially my bullets. On 


reaching my comrades, I ascertained that Tom 
Hancock had shot three noble bucks, and had gone 
out some time after me. Nothing, he said, save 


the want of light, had prevented him from killing 
twenty. I was asked if I had seen any deer. I 
merely remarked that I had seen several, and here 
the conversation dropped. I was not disposed to 
be communicative. 

And what, the reader will probably ask, was 
In all frank- 


ness, and with a desire to answer his question 


the reason of my want of success 


fairly, and to the best of my knowledge, belief, and 
ability, I will here state that there is a very com- 
mon disease prevalent among young and inexpe- 
rienced hunters in Texas, which is known as the 
“buck ague.” It manifests itself whenever the 
subject is suddenly brought in close proximity with 
game of the larger class, and more difficult to kill, 
and its eflects are to give a hurriedness of action, a 
tremulousness of the nerves, and an unwonted ex- 
citableness to the feelings generally. It strikes me 
forcibly, and I have little doubt the reader’s impres- 
sions are closely akin to mine, that I underwent a 
severe attack of the “buck gue” while on the 
little hunting excursion of which I have just given 
a description. 
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red men, 
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slowly picked my way back to camp, out of 
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III. VISIT TO AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 

Our first encounter with a permanent dwelling 
place of the red men was full of interest, not un- 
mingled with anxiety. We came upon it unex- 
pectedly, and our first view afforded us a delightful 
spectacle. Before us was a large and lovely 
valley, through which a river coursed along, with 
just trees enough to relieve the eye without conceal- 
ing any of the beauties. In a large bend of the 
stream the village was situated, and all around 
were the corn-fields, pumpkin and melon patches 
of the inhabitants. In the distance, on the other 
side, the prairie rose gently, without a tree or bush 


to destroy the uniformity of the rich carpeting of < 


green with which it was covered ; in a western 
and southwestern direction, exactly on our course 
should we not cross the river, the country appeared 
rugged and broken, and oflering the greatest difhi- 
culty to our progress with the wagons. 

As we descended the long wave of the prairie 
which overlooked the valley, we could see that all 
was bustle and commotion in the village, now scarce 
a mile distant. Suddenly a considerable party was 
seen, dashing off to the southwest, accompanied by 
a large troop of horses. We were not near enough 
to distinguish with certainty, but saw enough to 
convince us that this party was composed of the 
women and children, as well as old men of the 
tribe, and that with these they were despatching 
all their superfluous horses. This seemed to indi- 
cate that our own reception would be anything but 
pacific, as the warriors always send off their families 
and movable property when they themselves make 
a stand; but our party kept steadily on. Some 
of the older Indian fighters cast glances back, to 
measure the amount of support we might receive 
from the command in case we should be attacked, 
while all looked well to their powder-horns and 
bullet-pouches, and examined their flints and per- 
cussion-caps, to see that all was right. In low 
and hurried tones one volunteer would ask another 
for a few caps or ball-patches, or for a spare flint, 
and the whole face of things began to assume an 
aspect decidedly belligerent, when suddenly another 
party was seen dashing from the village, and fol- 
lowing directly in the footsteps of the former and 
larger throng. We were now within less than half 
a mile, and it was evident enough that the latter 
party was composed of wariiors only, or grown 
men. Before we had reached the river, which 
bounded the village on its southern side, still 
another party was seen flying off in a northern 
direction, ascending the undulating prairie on the 
opposite side of the town. 

From these movements it now appeared evident 
that the Indians were deserting their heretofore 
peaceful home ; yet thinking there might still be 
some of the tribe remaining, two of our number 
were sent forward with the white flag. As they 
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entered the village a solitary Indian, the last of 
his tribe that had remained to this time, was seen 
emerging from the opposite side and dashing off 
at lightning speed on the trail of his brothers. ‘Thus, 
in certainly less than half an hour, was the Waco 
village deserted by all its inhabitants, and in even 
less time not one of them could be seen in any 
direction upon the prairies. 

A small party of us crossed the river and entered 
the deserted town. Everything gave evidence of 
the hasty departure of the inhabitants. Fires were 
still burning in the vicinity of every lodge or wig- 
wam, and earthen pots were found, in which pump- 
kins were still boiling. Deer, antelope, and wolf 
skins, sewed up and full of corn, were left in their 
haste, and everything betokened the unexpectedness 
of our approach, and the suddenness of their flight. 
Not having time te examine everything as closely 
as I wished, I recrossed the river, with the inten- 
tion of visiting the village at an early hour in the 
morning. ‘The command had arrived, and a camp- 
ing ground been chosen by the time I reached the 
opposite side of the stream. The site of this camp 
was near a corn-field, the position rendered strong 
by a grove of heavy timber immediately in our rear. 
The river would have been crossed had there been 
a sufficiency of grass on the opposite side for our 
animals. Strict orders were given not to touch or 
molest anything belonging to the Indians, and at 
the same time, fearing lest they might undertake 
a night surprise, every preparation was made to 
guard against such uncertain neighbors. We rea- 
sonably anticipated that the Wacoes would at least 
make an attempt to stampede and steal some of 
our horses and cattle ; yet the guard were not dis- 
turbed, and the night passed off quietly. 

Early in the morning I visited the village on the 
other side of the river. The water of this stream 
was slightly brackish, enough to make it unpalata- 
ble as a beverage, but for boiling meat or making 
coffee it answered very well. We felt confident 
that the Indians must have a supply of fresh water 
near, but were unable to find the springs from which 
they procured it. The village itself was situated at 
the western extremity of a large bend in the river, 
and although the bend must have been some five or 
six miles in length, by nearly two in breadth in the 
wider parts, every portion of it seemed to be under 
cultivation, and the land was extremely fertile. 
The purlieus of the village appeared to be kept 
clean, which can be said of few Indian towns. 

The wigwams — or houses, rather, for they re- 
ally deserve that name — appeared to be built in 
rows, and had an air of neatness and regularity 
about them such as I never observed before in an 
Indian village. They were of conical shape, some 
twenty or twenty-five feet in height, and of about 
the same diameter on the floor, the materials used 
in their construction being poles, buffalo hides and 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
rushes. ‘The poles were stuck into the ground, and 


after running up perpendicularly some ten feet, were 
bent over so as to converge to a point at the top, 


thus giving a regular dome-like slope to carry off 


the rains. Over these, buffalo hides in some in- 
stances were made fast, and these again were 
covered wtih long rushes — thus making thatched 
cottages, impervious to dust or rain. 


Within many of the houses, at an elevation of 


four or five feet from the ground, was a row of 


berths extending nearly the whole circuit, and very 
neatly got up. The bottom of these berths ap- 
peared to be of rough basket work, the frame which 
As all the 
cooking for the family was done out of doors, their 


The 


inhabitants had carried off the principal part of their 


supported them being of large poles. 
lodges had neither fireplaces nor chimneys. 


furniture, but had still left enough, from the haste 
with which they departed, to convince us that for 
Indians they lived in much comfort, and not a little 
style. Attached to each residence, and immedi- 
ately in the rear, was another building of smaller 
dimensions, the lower. part of which was evidently 
used as a corn-crib and storehouse. In_ these 
buildings we found a quantity of corn and pump- 
kins, besides finely-cured venison, antelope and 
buffalo meat. Above the corn-crib was a species 
of balcony, although without a railing, and this led 
into a small room in the second story, if I may so 
call it. One of the company said that this room 
was the sleeping apartment of the young and mar- 
riageable squaws of the family, and that their 
mother kept a ladder by which they climbed up 
to it at night and were let down in the morning. 
This story may be true and may be not —I tell it 
as it was told me. 

In one of the main buildings an instrument, evi- 
dently intended for musical purposes, was found. 
It was made of cane, and in some respects resem- 
It had five holes 
for the fingers, besides a mouth-piece somewhat 
The notes of the 
instrument were nearly as soft as those of a flagelet, 


bled a fife, although much longer. 
after the fashion of a clarionet. 


the workmanship extremely neat, and evincing not 
only ingenuity, but taste; and after hearing the 
story of the ladder, I could not help thinking that 
this same instrument had, perchance, while in the 
hands of some Indian Romeo, discoursed most 
eloquent music to a belle of the tribe, who, like 
Juliet, would step out on her balcony and pour forth 
her love and fealty to her soul’s idol in return for 
this sweet token of his homage. 
very possibly, tell of his flaming, burning and inex- 
tinguishable passion — recount to her his perilous 
’scapes in the chase — talk of buffalo hunts, mus- 
tangs, war-paths, bear-fights, corn dances, and 
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scalps; while she, eagerly devouring each word, 
would throw back volumes of tender aflection — 
tell what she would do for him, where she would 


go for him, how she was willing to pack meat, 


make moccasins, hoe corn, dig potatoes, and do 
out-door work generally, beside + sitting up ol nights 
for his sake, and for no other person’s sake would 


she do a thing. He would then, as in duty bound, 





drop on one knee, lay down his lute, and conjure 
her to fly—instantly fly with him, on a chosen 
steed, to the farthest prairies — fly anywhere, every- 
where, so that she was with him, and only him. 
With beating heart and lip trembling 
a 
i 


with emotion, 
she would tell him that her mother had carried off 
the ladder, and that she dared not, even for his sake, 
run the risk of breaking her neck by jumping down 
Such might have been a scene to which this humbl 
instrument I now held in my hand had been a wit- 
ness; and then, again, it might not. 

Little skilled am I in the vocabulary of an Indian 


girl’s pledges of love; but as in these affairs be- 


tween parties in civilized life each makes out as 


long a catalogue as possible of what he or she in- 


tends to do to make the other completely happy, 


it is more than probable that the case is ithe same 
among the uncivilized children of the prairies, 


Love is a very pretty theme for poets to dwell upon, 
and many of them have been known to live upon 
it in but 
there is far more of matter-of-fact even in this same 


the absence of more substantial food ; 
love than your sentimentalists would make us be- 
lieve, and nine-tenths of those afflicted with it have 
a decided preference for mush, mutton and safety, 
over moonbeams, moss-banks and incensed mothers 
—and hence the Indian girl’s repugnance to leap- 
ing the baleony. This is all mere speculation — 
the reader may take it for what it is worth, while 
I return to my narrative. 

We spent two or three hours in the pleasant 
village, examining the houses, implements, manner 


of cooking, cultivating the land, and other matters. 


I will not say that the Wacoes know as much of 


civilization as the Cherokees or Choctaws, who have 
had the opportunity of intercourse with the whites; 
have had their eyes opened somewhat to the plan 
of civil government by their treaty dealings with 
the United States, and been made to know some- 
thing of the system of the Christian religion by 
I have seen all 
these tribes, and while the Wacoes did not exhibit 


the pious zeal of missionaries. 


any of those fruits of civilization which too ofien 
mar the virgin leaf of those other nations, I confess 


that I saw evidence of a more elevated kind of 


humanity than I had supposed was to be found any- 
where among the original Americans. 
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THE LADY’S SHADOW. 





BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 





“She was a phantom of delight, 
That, seen, became a part of sight!” 


CHAPTER I. 


The very shadow cast by thee, 

Is lovelier to love and me, 

And dearer too, fair lady, far, 

Than living forms of others are! 
WELL, it was tantalising, and I don’t wonder he 
grew impatient at last. Yes; all the way up 
Broadway, that sunny morning, the graceful little 
shadow of the lady just behind kept close by his 
side, and he did not dare turn to see who it could 
be. What a charming shadow she made —the 
dainty, tipped-up bonnet, with its waving plume 
— the fairy sun-shade — the rich shawl, folded with 
such recherché elegance! And then he was sure, 
by the way it moved, that it must have a lovely 
foot, and the hand that held up the sun-shade was 
exquisite. Either a magnetic influence reached 
him from the fair reality, or Charles Carlton had 
fallen desperately in love—witha shadow! He, 
who had never been in love — to his knowledge — 
in his life before! —and he could not conjure up 
sufficient self-possession to turn and face the foe. 
All at once he began to walk consciously erect, 
and to think — what would she think of his walk 
—and at the very moment when he became thus 
absorbed in himself the shadow suddenly disap- 
peared. The instant he missed it, Carlton started 
and turned. It was no where to be seen! Sha- 
dow and substance had vanished, and the only 
person near him, just then, was an old apple- 
woman. Whither had it flown? Perhaps it was 
a spirit ; but spirits don’t carry sun-shades! That 
night he dreamed of an angel-face, looking out ot 
a cloud in heaven, which cloud suddenly took the 
shape of a white satin hat with a pale, rose-colored 
plume. The face was after the approved fashion 
of angels; delicately tinted, with beautiful, light 
waving curls and violet eyes. He had surely seen 
it before —somewhere ; but where he could not 
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claimed “right about face!” but love and senti- 
ment whispered “be quiet; you will make her 
blush!” At last a bright thought struck him — 
why hadn’t it struck him before? If he could not 
see her face, he might her form ; and he could find 
out the home of his phantom-love. He slackened 
his pace to let the lady pass. The shadow seemed 
surprised ; it wavered, faltered, and finally settled 
into a slower pace also. This was too much! to 
be thus haunted, baffled, mocked —in the public 
street —in open daylight ! 

Still he would not turn. 
have an ideal, to love even a beautiful shadow — 
to imagine her all that was divine — he dreaded to 
have his dream dispelled; and again his fairy 
friend vanished from his side, and he had not even 
discovered where she lived. He turned —the 
house which he thought she must have entered 
had the air of a boarding house. If so it would be 
worth while to take rooms there for the mere 
chance of its being her home, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he rang the bell — was admitted 
— inquired for rooms — engaged the first he looked 
at, without asking the price, and agreed to take 
possession of them at twelve the next day. The 
landlady looked as if she rather doubted his sanity, 
and said hesitatingly as he bade her good morning, 
“if you please, sir, I should like a reference ; we 
never take only the ‘fuss’ people here.”  Possi- 
bly,” said Carlton to himself, “she means the first 
people ;” and he continued aloud, laughing as he 
wrote for her the address of a friend, “ Oh! don’t 
be alarmed, my dear madam—I assure you I am 
one of the ‘ fuss’ people.” 


It was so pleasant to 


CHAPTER II. 


Some phantom fair we each pursue, 
Fame, pleasure, fortune, power or love, 
And each will prove alike untrue ; 
The real dwells above. 


remember. The next day at the same hour he 

took his accustomed walk, and again, just by 5 Patient reader, I am goin io moralize —a thing 
Thomson & Weller’s, that teazing little shadow ; I never did before —at least on paper—in my 
flitted by his side! —he knew it was the same by ¢ life! Somehow or other, my stories always have 
the peculiar flow of the feather; not a hat in a moral; but how or where they find it, you know 
Broadway could boast so graceful, so cloudlike, : as well as I. They come to it, or it comes to 
dream-like an accompaniment as that. “Oh! that them, by mere accident. For my part I forget all 
he could see her features!” There wasa strange $ about it till the work is finished, and then I am 
conflict in his soul; courage and curiosity ex- $ agreeably surprised to find —a pearl in the oyster 
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—honey in the weed! It must be that, with an 


intuitive perception of right from wrong, I have, as 
it were, unconsciously brought up my pen in the 
way it should go, and now it is old it will not 
depart from it. But now I am going to moralize 
in good earnest, for the mere sake of variety. I 
like an episode now and then, especially a moral 
one ; they are refreshing novelties, particularly in 
I beg 
your pardon, reader; I forgot you; 1 was talking 
She 


a love-story. Don’t you think so, Kate? 
to a friend, who is looking over my shoulder. 
is a superb creature, whom I mean to “ storify” 
and glorify one of these days. She calls every 
fresh beau ‘an episode,” and that will account for 
my question. 

Well, Charles Carlton had set his heart upon a 
shadow. You smile at his folly, and well you 
may ; and yet I doubt if among all the crowd that 
thronged Broadway that glorious morning, there 
were many who were not doing the very same 
thing — neglecting the substance for the shadow — 
contented with a pleasant illusion and fearing to 
face the reality — enjoying a beautiful dream, from 
which they dreaded to awake — watching, playing 
with, accompanying the sunny delusions of the 
present, and shrinking from the future, with a 
rague consciousness of their folly — worshipping 
the empty and fleeting shapes of time, and for- 
The mer- 
chant —the statesman — the bigot — the belle and 


getting the glorious truths of eternity. 


the beau — to what but phantoms did their aspira- 
tions tend? Wealth, fame, power, pleasure — the 
idle form, without the soul! of religion —the ap- 
plause of the worldly and frivolous, drowning the 
voice of divine love in the heart. Charles Carlton 
was not the only idle dreamer in Broadway. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Oh! give to airy nothing, 
had 


A local habitation and a name 


“T can but see thee as my star, 
” 


My angel and my dream! 


“Go then! if she whose shade thou art 
Forbids thee still to soothe my heart!” 
Moore. 


“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given. 


” 


The next morning Carlton was comfortably 
seated in his new apartment, with a book in his 
hand, every page of which was blurred by the 
remembered shadow, when, in the next room, the 


softest, purest, most delicious voice he had ever 


heard, began to sing —as if it couldn’t help it — 
the following song: 
light. 


He listened in breathless de- 


They come — the light, the worldly come, 
With looks and words untrue; 
But unto them my soul is dumb— 


Mon ami! ou es tu? 
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My lips, with false and careless smile 
Must coldly speak of you, 
But wildly sighs my soul the while 


Mon ami! ou es tu? 


Where’er I rove, in hall or grove, 
Thy absence still [ rue ; 
Ah! what is life without thy love ? 


Mon ami! ou es tu ? 


It was eloquently — almost passionately — sung, 
and yet with a graceful delicacy of tone and ex- 
pression that charmed the fastidious taste of our 
hero. But the voice was hushed, and the shadow 
resumed its sway. 

As Carlton took his seat at dinner that day, he 


glanced hurriediy round the table; not a soul 


could be seen that answered to his shadow. ‘There 
were an old maid and a young man; there were a 
mother and three children; there was a middle 
aged gentleman opposite him ; there were a widow 
and a widower; but there was no graceful girl to 
fit the phantom of his heart! And even if there 
were, how was he to identify the substance with 
the shadow? Ah! he was sure something within 
would tell him if he saw the fair reality of his ideal. 
One seat, beside the middle aged gentleman, was 
still vacant. ‘ Perhaps,” he exclaimed to himself, 
— but at that moment his neighbor, the maiden 
lady, addressed him; he turned courteously to re- 
ply, and when he again glanced to the other side, 
Angels 


the vacant seat was filled! And how? 


? 


and ministers of grace! was it magic? enchant- 


ment? ‘There — directly opposite him — was his 
dream! with its soft curls—its faintly glowing 
cheek’— its eyes divinely blue! Ah! was it his 
shadow too? What would he not give to know ! 

The young girl blushed deeply as she caught his 
eye, and the blush was followed by a smile equally 
beautiful. Poor Carlton! all that night his sleep 
was haunted. First he clasped a shadow; then 
he pursued an airy voice of sweet enchantment ; 
then he knelt to a blush that was fading in the 
sky; and last he worshipped a smile in heaven, 
which, gradually dawning into day, awakened 
him to find the morning sunshine streaming on his 
face. Poor Carlton! was he doomed to love and 
to follow, through life, only these lovely illusions ? 
But he heard a light step in the next room, and a 
voice softly singing, ** Mon ami! ou es tu?” and 
he was sure it was time to rise. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ His blue eye darkened suddenly, 
A shadow crossed his heart !”’ 
Old Song. 


*‘ Her walk is like the wind — her smile more sweet 


Than sunshine.” 
Barry Cornwall. 


That day he missed the shade — it did not come 


—and he felt irrepressibly lonely. He was angry 
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with himself, with all around, but more particularly 
with the glaring sunshine, that seemed to mock 
him with its smile. At last, to beguile the walk, 
he began to soliloquize in rhyme, to the tune of 
Bishop Heber’s “I miss thee from my side, my 
love.” 


I miss thee, my aerial love, 
I miss thee from my side ; 
I look below, around, above, 
To see the shadows glide. 


*T was Cupid in the sunshine sweet, 
Stole down with treacherous art, 

And threw that shadow at my feet, 
And drew it on my heart. 


There, traced in colors soft as those 
That tint the cloud in air, 

In love’s daguerreotype it glows, 
A picture pure as rare. 

Oh! glide again, my dream, my hope! 
Along my lonely way, : 
And “ charm the street beneath my feet,” 

And bless the beauteous day ! 


Steal lightly from thy starry sphere — 
From sister angels part, 

And “do thy spiriting gently” here, 
Thou Ariel of the heart! 


And lo! as if obedient to the playful incantation, 
it suddenly glided again by his side! How fondly 
he welcomed the dear little faithful visiter, that had 
now become necessary to his happiness! And this 
time he was resolved to know where it went ; so, 
as a last resource, he resolutely folded his arms 
and stood periectly still. ‘There was a moment’s 
pause; and then with a quick and somewhat 
haughty step, a youthful form glided by. It was 
about the same height, and had the same graceful 
and high-bred carriage as that of his vis-a-vis, at 
table. He should know, if she entered that house. 
He would watch her closely this time. He could 
not see her face, but there was the little satin hat of 
his dream — pure as the snow in hue —and the 
costly ptume of white, blended with rose-color — 
so softly, slightly tinted, that he could compare it 
to nothing but an angel’s blush —and the superb 
white cashmere shawl, with its graceful fold; and 
then the form! the foot! What “a daintily or- 
ganized” creature she was! and the cunning, 
and prettily gloved hand, that held the parasol ! 
Charles began to think it might be a fairy after all. 
But while he was thinking so, a richly embroidered 
Parisian handkerchief fluttered to his feet. He 
stooped to take it up, and when he raised his head, 
the vision had vanished again! Fate! Was he 
doomed to eternal disappointment ? 3 

But he had the handkerchief still; a tangible 
proof that his ethereal beauty, vanish as she would, 
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was neither sylph nor spirit ; for gentlefolk of that 
quality certainly do not send to Paris for embroi- 
dery, or to Lawson’s for their hats; and he was 
quite sure he had seen that one at the famous 
“opening” in Park Place only a week before. 

Perhaps the handkerchief was marked. Yes! 
sure enough, in one corner, in tiny characters, was 
written, * Fanny Gray.” The name thrilled his 
soul like a strain of remembered music; but he 
conld not think where he had heard it before. 

He entered his apartment, pressed the treasure 
to his lips, laid it next his heart, and then threw 
himself on the sofa, to dream of his “ airy nothing.” 
A low, merry, musical laugh in the next room dis- 
turbed his reverie, and then, with the warble of a 
bird, the gay voice sang again. 


Oh! would I were only a spirit of song! 
I'd float forever around, above you! 

If I were a spirit, it wouldn’t be wrong, 
It couldn’t be wrong to love you! 


I'd hide in the light of a moon beam bright; 
I'd sing love’s lullaby softly o’er you; 

I'd bring fair visions of pure delight, 
From the ‘land of dreams’ before you! 


Oh! if I were only a spirit of song, 
I'd float forever around, above you; 
For a musical spirit could never do wrong — 


And it wouldn’t be wrong to love you ! 


Carlton forgot the shadow, and adored the voice 
till dinner time, and then the angel-face enchanted 
him again. Surely that face belonged to the voice, 
if not to the shadow. There was the same pure 
and heavenly harmony in its features, that thrilled 
him in those tones —that reached, and moved to 
answering music, the finest chord of feeling in his 
soul. 

At dinner the maiden lady informed him that 
they were to have a little party that evening in the 
drawing-room, and hoped he would be there. 
« Now I shall know her name.” 


CHAPTER V. 


And back with that soft glance and tone, 
A faint, sweet dream of childhood flew ; 
Those eyes before had met mine own, 
That voice! it was a voice I knew! 


How lovely she was in her pretty dress of pale 
green silk, with her soft hair floating on her neck! 
The middle aged gentleman having entered very 
cordially into conversation with him, Carlton at 
last found courage to ask an introduction to the 
young lady. ‘Certainly, sir, my daughter will be 
happy to make your acquaintance. Mr. Carlton, 
Miss Gray.” He could hardly repress an exclama- 
tion of delight! He had found his beautiful sha- 
dow at last —the treasure, the idol of his heart! 
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He had never been so happy in his life. He was Oh! come with me, if you would see 


The evening star, by day, 


> the soul of the party that night. 
5 “ But surely, Miss Gray,” he said, after a few 


With smile of glee and footstep free, 
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common places of conversation, “we have met Pil show you — Fanny Gray! 
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vale 


somewhere in former years. A mysterious, indefin- 


; : Well! Fanny was doomed that night to trouble. 
able dream of the past awakened in iad soul the There was no refuge but in flight, and that she took 
mement Isaw you, and now some link in memory’s § at once. Rising from the sofa, with the innocent 
chain ys touched by ore look and — Se have smile and artless tone he remembered in her child- 


certainly met before.” 
The lady looked up reproachfully. 


hood, she murmured, “ good night, Charles!” and 
** Have you . 


‘ . ° > left the room. 

> forgotten little Fanny Gray, whom you used. to play 

> with and pet at school in New Hampshire ? ” , CHAPTER VI. 
) n ¢ 

“Ah! forgive me! I remember now! But you 


; : “¢ ? “Oh! lightly was her young heart swayed 
know we always called you ‘ Fanny’ then, and if I > : a = 
) 2 By just a look — a word. 


ever knew your last name, it had slipped my 
} memory. Yes! now my dream is accounted for— arlton was obliged to leave town on busines 
5 and the otherwise unaccountable thrill I felt, when for a few days, and Fanny missed him more than 
> I first saw that graceful shadow in Broadway — she dared believe. But one evening at the oper: 
: > and my emotion too in reading the name on the as she sat entranced by that “bird of Italy,” the 
ey divine Damoreau — her whole sou! floating away 
; “ Ah! the handkerchief! You must give itme, ¢ © heaven on the waves of melody with which the 
a > Char—Mr. Carlton, I mean.” enchantress filled the room —a voice more dear 
G “Oh! call me Charlie, as you used to!” ’ than Damoreau’s, a voice of more than music, 
« Mr. Carlton, where is the handkerchief?” recalled the truant spirit, while it playfully whis- 
“ Here, Miss Gray!” and he drew it from its pered, “ allow me to say, ‘ philopena,’ Miss Gray.” 
> resting place, unseen by all but her. Sunny and glad as the glow of a summer morm- 
Fanny was embarrassed, and wished to change ing, was the smile that “softly lightened o’er her 
the subject. ‘¢ T learned for the first time this even- face,” as she exclaimed, in a low tone, “ how glad 
ing that you occupy the room next mine. Perhaps I am you have come back! You have fairly won 
>” my singing has disturbed you ; I rise so early.” the philopzena ; and now let me see the paper, and 
“Tt has, indeed, Miss Gray.” know what I am to forfeit.” 
“Indeed!” Fanny seemed grieved and hurt. *“* Not yet; I dare not show it now.” 
“Yes! your voice and your shadow have been a “ But when then will you ?” 
spell to me; they have ‘roused a spirit from the “When I can’t help it.” 
vasty deep’ of my soul which will never sleep About a fortnight afterward, they met a! 
> again.” the drawing-room. They had been much to 
i “The spirit of revenge, I should imagine.” since the night of the concert, and Fanny | 


“The spirit of love, Fanny !” up archly in Carlton’s face and said — 
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Poor child! She tried once more to change the 
subject. 

‘Will you share a philopana with me, Mr. 
Carlton?” 

“Certainly! provided, if I win, you will give me 
whatever I write on this slip of paper.” 

“I promise, if it can be given with propriety ; 
but on one condition.” 

“ Name it!” 

“That you will write on the other side of the 
paper some impromptu verses — they Say you are 
a poet — begin now; for I am tired of talking.” 

In ten minutes Carlton showed her the following 
doggerel : 

There’s not a sprite that takes her flight, 
At morning through Broadway, 

So pure and bright — so airy, light, 
As lovely Fanny Gray! 


Her waving plume — her youthful bloom ; 
Her foot of fairy size, 

Her moonlight tress — all — all — I bless ; 
But most — her violet eyes! 
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** Can you help it now?” 
He placed the paper in her hand. She started 
as she read the words, “your heart,’ traced in 
trembling characters upon it. 
“T cannot redeem the pledge,” she said gravely. 
“Cannot! and why, dear Fanny?” 
‘* Because I lost the article in question long ago, 


when I[ was a little girl at school, and I have never 


been able to find it since. Did you pick it up by 


mistake, Charlie ?” 

The lover’s heart beat high with hope. “Then,” 
said he, quickly, “* since you cannot pay that forfeit, 
you will give me something else?” 

“ And what?” 

“ Your hand.” 

“‘ What an unreasonable, ungrateful person you 
are! did you not take forcible possession of it three 
minutes ago, and has it not been lying in yours ever 
since — patient, resigned, submissive, victimized ?” 

~ 999 


“Oh, Fanny, do not trifle now! 
She raised her speaking eyes full of tears to her 
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) ; 
lover's face. He did not complain again of her ? than her own. ‘The latter belongs to a distinguish- 
trifling — that day at least. ; ed lawyer of the city, and what is better still, to 

* * * * * * * ¢ the father of a miniature Fanny Gray, who bids fair 

And Fanny Carlton’s shadow still flits at times to be a belle, and whose shadow will, | dare say, 

through Broadway ; but now it is almost always ; one day turn the head of some dreamer like her 
. . . ? . 
linked, arm in arm, with one more stately and tall 2 “ dear papa.” 
——___——3r @~+a.—-— 


THE LIFE-PRESERVING COFFIN. 





BY SEBA SMITH. 





[At the late fair of the American Institute, held at Niblo’s Garden in New York, there was exhibited an article called a 


“ Life-preserving coflin,” invented by Mr. Eisenbrant of Baltimore. An editor of one of the papers, who, from the singu- 


larity of the object, was led to examine it, describes it as being “luxuriously made, softly stuffed, with an elevation for the  ; 
head, like a satin pillow, and the lining of delicate white silk. In order to guard against the occurrence of a burial before 
life is extinct, the inventor has arranged springs and levers on its inside, whereby its inmate, by the least motion of either 


head or hand, will instantly cause the coffin lid to fly open. The inventor also advises families who may feel disposed to 
make use of his life-preserving coffins, to have their tombs or vaults constructed with a lock upon the door, that will open; 
either from the inside or outside, and to have a key to the lock left within the tomb. He would also have the tomb provided 


with a bell that would be rung by its inmates.’’} 


Turvy laid her in the coffin, , 
When the breath of life had fled, 
And a soft and satin pillow 
Was placed beneath her head ; 


And round her form was folded 
A robe of silken white, 

And the lid was closed and fastened, 
Shutting out the cheerful light. 


But near those lifeless ‘fingers 
Is placed a little spring, 

That with the slightest motion 
The lid will open fling. 


So to the tomb the mourners 
Have borne her form away, 

And back to their cheerless dwelling 
Have gone to weep and pray. 


There safe will be her resting, 
For the door is bolted tight ; 

None shall disturb the sleeper 
Through her long and silent night. 


The door is barred and bolted, 

But the lock hath so been planned, 
That a key within turns only 

By that dead sleeper’s hand. 


And in her silent dwelling, 6 
A bell, of solemn tone, 

Is hung where none can move it, 
Save her dead hand alone. 


To her long home they’ve borne her, $ 
In her silken winding sheet, 
And many a stricken mourner 
Hath gone about the street. 
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And now the still night cometh — 
The moon is over head, 

And in their homes the living 
Sleep soundly as the dead. 


But there’s one lonely watcher, 
O’er whom sleep hath no power ; 
She looks from out the window, 


Long past the midnight hour. 


It is the weeping mother ; 
Her eyes are on the tomb, 
And her heart is with that daughter, 


Cut down in maiden bloom. 


Why starts that mother wildly ? 
Why is her cheek so red ? 

Why from that window farther 
Still leaneth out her head ? 


She turneth to her chamber, 
And crieth out for joy ; 
She calleth to her husband, 

And to her darling boy — 


* Arise, arise, O husband ! 
The dear, lost child is found ; 
The solemn bell is ringing ; 


I hear the heavenly sound.” 


Then forth unto the graveyard 
Full quickly they have sped ; 

And that strong door is opened, 
Where sleeps the lovely dead. 


And there they saw their daughter, 
As the moonbeams on her fell, 

In her narrow coffin sitting, 
Ringing that solemn bell. 
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PAUL PRINGLE’S PROPOSAL. 





BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 





Sue is what poets call a “ magnificent creature.” 
If beauty consists with sublimity, (of which there 
has been question,) Cordelia is sublime. There is 
certainly enough of her for sublimity —though it 
is all grace and beauty. 
safe for her, unless she had a heart unengaged, 
and open for the love of a grenadier, to live in the 
time and kingdom of the Great Frederick, for he 
would have compelled her to wed one of “ The 
King’s Own.” ‘Tall as the giraffe, (with a slight 
discount,) she is infinitely more graceful than that 
pride of the forest. The beauty of mustard is its 
strength, and while Cordelia’s arms have that at- 
tribute in common with the pungent condiment — 
enough to bring tears in his eyes, whose ears she 
may legally box—they have a beauty peculiarly 
their own ; a beauty and harmony of outline which 
prevent the suspicion that they are large, until 
some puny belle is placed in contrast beside her. 
Cordelia is magnanimous; a Semiramis in regal 
bearing—a fairy in gentleness and kindness of 
heart. 

Everybody loves beautiful, great women ; the 
multitude warm with a general and generous love, 
which is jealous of no rival, and rather pleased 
than otherwise to find many men of one instead of 
many minds. When we say everybody, of course 
we except the particular few who cannot admire 
one woman without hating all men, especially all 
whom they suspect of like ability with themselves 
to appreciate female loveliness. As a matter of 
course, those who feel themselves most desperately 
enamored of Cordelia are always small men— 
who ever knew the rule to fail? Paul Pringle was 
one of the very smallest of these —small in stature, 
but great in soul ; for soul he has, enough to wor- 
ship his great idol—enough even to forgive her. 
But this is getting before the story. Custom-house 
figures —for Paul has travelled — place his altitude 
at two inches below five feet ; ridiculously diminu- 
tive. He has tried to grow, and by proper training 
might become obese —but, cui bono? Height is 
what he wants, not sesquipedality. 

Paul has loved Cordelia. He does love her, and 
he avers that he ever shall. Nor, as we have 
already hinted, is there anything strange in this. 
Because Paul has not the happiness to have attained 
man’s stature, is that a reason why he should not 
affect those to whom the gods have been more 
gracious? We love, and some nations worship, 
the sun — the moon — the stars. We are awe-struck 
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It would not have been 
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at the mountain peaks, and drowned in a shower 
of delight at Niagara. Now is it any objection to 
these natural sentiments toward great objects that 
they are a shade or two our superiors in size and 
volume? Paul thought not, and he might have 
told Cordelia so, oniy that she perhaps would have 
considered it personal. 

Numberless commissions had Pau! performed for 
her ; great was his delight when thus confided in, 
for he gloried in being a useful ladies’ man—that 
most appropriate sphere of action for little people. 
Cordelia always frankly expressed her gratification 
when the task was performed aright. Otherwise 
done, undone, or half done, her very reproots have 
a majesty in them, which sometimes tempted Paul 
to indulge in short-comings tor the mere delight ot 
hearing Cordelia complain. She does it in such a 
queenly way —a thought, perhaps, sometimes too 
peremptory. But then there isa majesty in a large 
body’s lectures, which your small people never can 


compass. A little man, conscious of his inches, 


jumps up, in a passion, to supply deficiency of 


height by antics. A little woman pipes her shrill 


voice into the alto. A tall fellow, or a tall fellow’s 
sister, can stand still and speak calmly and without 
effort ; and yet in a tone compelling fear and re- 
spect. 

Paul had served Cordelia for herself, almost as 
long as the patriarch served Laban for his daughter 
He fancied that it was nearly time there should be 
an ecclaircissement. He had never, other than 
by the tacit language of his actions, intimated his 
He had never in words expressed a preter- 
ence. But Cordelia he fondly deemed had com- 
mitted herself. 
occasion that Paul was “a dear little creature.” 
He could have spared the diminutive in her com- 
mendation, but then it was an expression of affec- 
tion, and lovers reverse the “‘ nothing if not critical ” 


hopes. 


She had said on more than one 


—being nothing when too precise. Women— 
especially pretty women, and more especially pretty 
amazons— are privileged to say what they choose. 
They wiil, and their little admirers cannot help 
themselves. 

On the day of the first noticeable snow-storm of 
this very year, (so you see the incident we are re- 
lating is of recent occurrence,) something hap- 
pened the parallel to which is not to be told in 
this city and Liberties. There is not another 
Cordelia Campbell in Pennsylvania. Would there 
were! Pringle then might be himself again. Her 
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like might draw him from the bachelor hermitage 
to which he has now sentenced himself. Herself 
he will never tempt again, He might tell her of 
his displeasure, but would certainly fare worse for 
it. You shall judge. 

On that day of storm, Paul had been commis- 
sioned by Cordelia to make some purchases which 
the inclemency of the weather prevented her con- 
ducting in person. ‘They were none of your com- 
mon commissions, such as any black porter, or 
great rude he-creature can attend to. There were 
delicate shades of silk to match — beautiful ribbons 
to pattern—such things as none but a ladies’ man 
can do at all, and none but a very experienced 
ladies’ man, like Paul, can do well. He had per- 
formed his task to the very best of his ability —to 
the very kindest approval of Cordelia. She said 
as much. She declared, unhesitatingly, that he 
was a “ dear little fellow.” Would that Cordelia 
had not said—that Paul had not heard—that! 
It lifted his heart up to the pintiacle of presumption, 
although his coward tongue did still refuse to 
“second the motion.” 

Paul held the floss upon his neat little wrists, 
while Cordelia’s magnificent right arm made a 
bewildering circle in the air as she wound it. Paul 
looked on and felt as though the eighteen arms and 
hands of nine muses, considerably larger than life, 
were dancing and weaving themselves into true 
love knots just on a parallel with his bewildered 
Perhaps he let his own arms sink too much 
Indeed it is more 


eyes. 
while admiring her fingers. 
than probable, for she asked — 
“ Couldn’t you stand upon this ottoman, Paul?” 
Paul would have climbed upon the mantel had 
she desired it. Perhaps he thought that might be 


the next request, for he looked there as if to see if 


there would be room for him beside the porcelain 
mandarin who was nodding his head over the fire- 
place. Cordelia followed his eyes and smiled as 
she did so. Paul thought he saw roguery in her 
laughing eye, and as he felt that he must say some- 
thing, he asked her what was her merry thought. 

“ You two are such funny little parlor orna- 
ments!” she said. From any one else Paul would 
have resented this as an insult. He blushed and 
gasped in reply — 

“ Cordelia !” 
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““ Why, what ails the man? you are snarling my 
silk, your hands tremble so! Get down, if you 
think you shall fall!” 

Paul sank on his knees on the ottoman. The 
crisis had come. He was resolved to utter what 
was nearest his heart if it killed him. Cordelia 
still kept at work at the silk she was winding —as 
calm as asummer’s morning, as placid as an ele- 
phant. 

** Why you are giddy still; had you not better 
get down on the floor?” she asked, with perfect 
serenity of manner, as with provoking regularity of 
motion she still wound the silk upon the bit of card, 
heart-shaped card too, and Paul had cut it out for 
her. Could she not have divined the language of 
that symbol? and ever and anon, that heart, Paul’s 
heart —the pasteboard one, understand — was held 
close to hers, as she stooped over to disentangle 
the floss she was winding. 

He did get down on the floor as she bade him. 
He knelt at her feet. ‘The thread of his fate was 
in that floss, and still she wound away, at some 
disadvantage from stooping, but still as calm, as 
cool, and as serene as if Paul Pringle was not dying 
before her. 

* Cordelia !” 

“ 'That’s twice you’ve called me—but how the 
man perspires !” 

The last thread of the silk was wound, but still 
Paul’s hands were held up as if they had been 
frozen there. Cordelia took hold of each of Paul’s 
arms above the elbows and he rose to his feet. He 
could not choose but do so. Nor had he any choice 
but to submit when she lified his feet from the 
floor. “Good gracious!” thought he, “if she 
raises me in this way to her lips!” 

But she had no such intention. She carried 
him to a window—and held him up still with one 
hand, while with the other she threw up the sash ; 
and gently placing him out in the snow, closed the 
window again. 

Paul rang the street bell for his hat. As Cor- 
delia heard the door open, she called out —‘** Come, 
my dear good little man, here is another skein to 
wind if you have sufficiently recovered yourself in 
the air!” 

But Mr. Pringle declined. 

Philadelphia, December, 1843. 
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TALK not to me of suns and stars 
That sparkle in the skies — 

I love the calmer, milder light 
That beams from woman's eyes. 


Talk not to me of nectared draughts . 
That Jove the thunderer sips — 


There’s richer nectar in the dew 
Of woman’s tempting lips. 


Talk not to me of glittering gems, 
Or precious works of art — 

The brightest gem that man can win 
Is woman’s loving heart. 
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BY EDWARD 


S. GOULD. 


I norr nobody will undertake to write my biogra- 
phy. Not that I dislike a compliment, or a |fiitle 
quiet flattery ; but I like the one to be delicately 
worded and the other to be confidentially commu- 
nicated. I like, too, a little deference in the votary, 
when he ofiers his incense ; a quantum ef respect 
sufficient to show that, at least, he is in earnest 
end considers me his superior. But your biogra- 
pher has no nicety, no privacy, no respect ; he is, 
on the contrary, rough, boisterous, patronizing to 


the last degree! He, as it were, invites himself to 


your house, strides into your parlor with his hat on, 


akes the head of your dinner-table, praises the 
canvass-backs which, by accident, are burned to a 
cinder, swears he never tasted better salt—and, in 
short, is as discriminating 


And then it is so vexatious to be forced by this 


as a bull in a china-shop. 


volunteer eulogist, either to turn him out of your 
house or to make yourself ridiculous in the eyes of 
your friends by appearing to swallow his brutal 
doses! 

I might foree myself to pardon a painter who 
should exaggerate me into an Apollo, array me 
in brocade, put my foot on a red velvet cushion, 
drape my study with Gobelin tapestry, enrich the 
perspective with ten thousand square yards of books 
bound in Turkey—and then hang me up in the 
academy. 

I might be induced to forgive a critic who, in 


reviewing my new romance—* The Inundation 


of Vesuvius” —should say, “ We have no words 
to express our admiration of this splendid work, 
pius ultra of modern romances. 


the ne Its plot is 


original, its characters are faultless, its dialogue 
unrivalled, and its philosophy inspired.” 


mr 


‘here is a reason for this gradation in forgive- 


ness. Each of the three—the biographer, the 
painter and the eritic —does me great wrong; for 


each causes the public to say psha! but there are 
different kinds of psha’s; some are more endura- 
ble than others. 
The picture one can look at, laugh at, and forget : 
The review one can read, ridicule and destroy : 
But the biography sticks, stains: and its diaboli- 
cal details follow a man to his grave. For in- 
stance : 
“The distinguished subject of our present notice, 


I ictitites. BT acne Raia . —_ : ; 
2. PLuripvus Unem, Esquire, was born in the vil- 


lage of Thebes, county of Montpelier, and state of 


Vermont, on the 31st day of April, Anno Domini 
1543, ata quarter past four o’clock, and weighed 





He was the eldest son of Hezekiah 


by Deacon 


eight pounds. 
and Esther Unum, and was christened 


Bigelow, Ebenezer. mere!y: but the moment that 


he foresaw his brilliant destiny, he without the 


slightest hesitation followed a capital modern fash- 


1] 


ion, assumed the middle name of Pluribus, and will, 


by that high sounding appellation, be known to 
future generations.” 

It is needless to prolong the quotation at present 
for its counterpart may be found in every magazine 
and newspaper in ihe country; but an important 


° . vw = } ° } 
question here suggests itself, namely, why co not 


the exaggerations of praise come as fairly under 


the prohibitions of the law of libel as the simply 


should the man 


} 
muleted 


true recitals of censure? Why 
whose strictures render me ridiculous he 
in damages, and the man whose extravagant praise 
renders me ten times more rid‘culous, be able to 
play his game with impunity? 

If there were a law against biography, as there 
is against libel, a victim might have his redress— 
poor, meagre, pitiful redress, indeed, for the law 
seldom gives any other ; but still — redress sufficient 
to make the persecutor laugh out of the other cor- 
ner of his mouth. But as the case now stands, 
every man is at the mercy of his biographer. 

Or, if the wretch would perpetrate his uncon- 
scious satire in a quiet way, it might be more en- 
durable. If he would do the thing up in a private 


J 


letter and send it to me by his footman;: or, whis- 


per it to my wife on the road to church, go that it 


might perforce evaporate a little before it could 
gain currency; or send it to London, stipulating 
for a guinea a page. 

Or, 7 sain, (supposing the crecture must write 
and publish it under my very nose,) if he would 


make his personal reference ambiguous, so that I 


might indirectly escape him; as, “ Mr. Unum of 


New Engiand;” “* The distinguished ar 


suvius ;” * The American Cottle ;” any 
which might happen to pass for any body else. 


! 


But no! the ruffian goes into particulars. He 


gives my name, and my 
mother’s name, and the name of my native state, 
county and town, together with the year, month, 
day and hour when I was born; ray, to make my 
identification as inevitable as death itself, he records 
my weight at a time when, to my mind, weight is 
of far less consequence than ‘“ hands, organs and 
dimensions.” At length, he comes to my physical 
conformation; Iam “ not tall, at least not too tal] : 
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sieiilismastacnei capmenaiemmummenanamas *emssaamnennaaataall 
neither am I short, or at any rate not too short ; ; follows — which “ illustrates” the cut as the cut 
my eyes have that peculiar, and so on; my mouth ; illustrates the biography — that is the offence. Let 
can scarcely be termed large, yet, and soon; my ~ me see; hum — hum — hum — hum — ah, now 
hair is sometimes ” Well! it all comes to ; we come to it! Mr. Unum’s powers of conver- 
this: when I meet a person in Broadway, or at ; sation are truly remarkable. His range of subjects 
Niblo’s, or in society, he compares my reality with ; is infinite ; he irradiates whatever he touches with 
my biographer’s description and says, ‘ Lord! is ; light, novelty and eloquence ; he adapts his tone, 


that Unum?” 

If I had unwittingly offended this man — wrong- 
ed him — made him my enemy — if, for example, 
I had been elected coroner when he was the rival 
candidate ; if I had roasted his youngest child to 
death before a fire “ purposely kindled,” as Mr. 
Alison says, “ of green wood ;” if I had been one 
of the twelve who condemned him to the state’s 
prison; if—to sum all in a word —lI had written 
his biography, the outrage would, to a certain de- 
gree, be extenuated. 

If I had asked him to write me down an ass; if 
I had intimated a wish that he would make a fool 
of me; if I had sanctioned his conduct by the 
slightest — but zounds! I never saw the man —I[ 
never heard of him —the first indication I had of 
his existence is this plump, ripe, overgrown, pub- 
lished libel. 

Or, if, instead of instigating another to write the 
libel, | had written it myself; if I had sounded the 
trumpet with my own breath, concocted the apothe- 
osis from ymy own brain, turned it into shape and 
local habitation with my own pen— then, at least, 
having been the architect of my own ruin, I should 
have nothing to complain of but my own folly. 

But all these good-natured hypotheses are falla- 
cies, untruths baseless as dreams. And yet, by 
Jupiter! when I take up the April number of Der 
Freischutz the first thing that strikes my eye is a 
broad, black wood-cut of somebody with a pug 
nose, bald front, square chin, and eyes looking one 
to the right and the other to the left. A suffi- 
ciently ridiculous face, indeed; but judge my 
astonishment when I see beneath it in pseudo fao- 
simile, “ yours truly, E. Pluribus Unum.” What! 
say I to myself, is that meant for me? that! why, 
it squints! If I don’t make the man who did it ~ 
but hold! the likeness is nothing; that is abuse, 
which never harmed any one ; the biography which 
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his manner, his figures of speech, at once to the 
most refined taste and the most moderate appre- 


hension.” And so forth. 
Now, what have I done to deserve this? Why 
am I thus mercilessly lampooned? Why does 


Mr. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. C, show me up as a man 
in order to show himself off as a biographer? Why 
does he give vent to his admiration at my expense ? 
What right has he to Boswell me to an immortality 
of ridicule ?— for it is to be observed that very few 
men will bear Boswelling ; if Johnson had been an 
ordinary man he would have died of Boswell, as 
somebody did of a Frenchman. 

It does not answer the purpose of these harpies 
to wait until one is dead, so that the “ squirming” 
may be done only by one’s friends. They must 
needs take a living man and caricature his face, 
his walk, his conversation, his manner of opening 
and shutting a door, and so on, to such a degree 
that the victim is thereafter absolutely afraid to 
show his face, to walk, to converse, to open and 
shut a door; lest people should say “he is acting 
up to his biography !” 

Biography, therefore, is worse than a mere libel. 
It is proscription. It takes away a man’s liberty. 
It interferes with his every-day eujoyments ; his so- 
cial happiness; his philanthropy ; his very purposes 
of existence — for how can he follow out these com- 
mendable pursuits when every step exposes him to 
something worse than the tormahawk of the savage 
or the rifle of the Kentuckian -— to wit, the smother- 
ed laugh, the knowing wink, the unmitigated sneer. 

By the wide world, I will not submit to it! or 
rather I would not submit to it should any one 
venture thus to trespass on my constitutional rights. 
And I therefore conclude my essay as I com- 
menced it. 

I hope nobody will undertake to write my biog- 


raphy ! 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


Yes, I have learned to feel my life a void, 
A dreary waste, endured but not enjoyed, 
W here I 1must wander on, without one ray 
Of hope or joy to gild my wintry way. 


Yet I have had my joys — and they are fled — 
And I had hopes — but hope itself is dead. 


ee LOLS ere 


Earth has no treasures I could wish to gain, 
And if it had my wishes would prove vain. 


I have no fears — for what have I to lose ? 

No evil to avoid, no good to choose ; 

No pleasures to impart, or to conceal, 

And pain my heart has grown too cold to feel. 
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“Thou wert not made 


} 


Through years and moons the inner weight to bexr 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 


By age in earth.” 


‘She to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart.” 


l‘LorencE! beautiful Florence! how many pic- 
tures in the chambers of mine imagery are filled 
with thy surpassing loveliness! ‘Though !ong 
years have passed away since thy merchant-princes 
gathered round thee a constellation of glory before 
which the splendors of royalty grew pale, I can 
still behold thy ancient magnificence by the magic 
light of fancy ; nor are there wanting portraitures 
of thy beauty in decay — glimpses of thee in thy 
day of decadence, when the foot of the invader 


blights thy fertile soil, and the breath of tyranny 


blasts the fair blossom and the golden fruit of 


genius. ‘The truthful graver of the historian, the 
gifted pencil of the painter, the many-colored verse 
of the poet, and (last and best) the voice of one 
who walks the earth more wisely than his fellows, 
seeking ever the spark of good which lies hidden 
beneath the ashes of past hopes or present sorrows, 
have made me as familiar with thy loveliness, sweet 
Florence, as if my step had loitered by the Lung 
Arno, or my voice had echoed amid the sombre 
courts of thy desecrated palaces. Methinks I have 
stood beside the jewelled tombs of those who honor- 
ed thee by their mastery, and who 


“Shook their sceptre o’er the land, 
By nature's first, great title -- mind.” 


I could fancy that I have wandered in gentle 
reverie amid the almost breathing pictures of the 
Pitti palace, or kept delicious vigil in the Tribune 
—that holy of holies in the temple of art. I could 
dream that where 


“In Santa Croce’s hol precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier,”’ 


I have knelt in meditation, as pure as it was deep, 
beside the marble which covers the mortal remains 
of those 





“ four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


Thy very name, fair Florence, is redolent of the 
A* 


beauty and perfume of flowers, and harsh indeed 
must be the voice which utters not one note of 


music as it breathes the gentle word. It is the 
tale of one of thy sweetest children, a creature born 
to live only in such an atmosphere as thine, that I 


would now remember. 


CHAPTER II. 


Strong are ve, love and death!” 
- ;, , - , wii 
rhe setting sun of a bright autumnal day gilded 
the heavy carvings of a deep embayed window in 
i ' we 
one of those stately antique mansions, which, fallen 


from the hich estate to which they were original!y 


destined, now serve to afford shelter to earth’s less 
favored children of fortune. ‘The golden light 


a . . 
liffuse d som thine ‘ { 


1 PS | 
cheerfulness throuchout t 


apartment, which else had been filled with images 
of gloom, for on a low couch in the centre of the 
} 


rooin lay one on whose brow death had set his seal, 


while kneeling beside her dvinge mother was a 


parently overwhelmed with 


young, fair girl, a] 
sorrow. 

“Is he yet come, Viola?” asked the sufferer, in 
the sweet accents of a 
music. 

Ere the maiden could reply a quick step 
sounded through the corridor, and, as the door 
opened, a flood of sunshine irradisted the form of 
the youth who hastily entered. With all the im- 
petuosity of boyhood, (for Albert L—— had not 
yet numbered his twentieth summer,) he flung him- 
self on his knees beside the couch. 


“ Cara Sienora,” he exclaimed, while tears im 


peded his utterance, “I knew not this: I dreamed 
not you were so ill.” 

* T believe you, Albert ; you would not thus have 
deserted us in our extremity had you known our 
need of you. Leave us, my daughter, I would 
speak with our friend alone.” 

Slowly and sorrowfully the girl glided from the 
room, and as the door closed behind her, the mother, 
raising herself with almost supernatural energy, 
exclaimed, “ promise me, Albert, that you will not 
desert her; promise me that you will be her pro- 
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tector ; she will soon be alone in a hard and cruel 
world — yes alone — and she is so beautiful !” 

“ | swear” — uttered the agitated youth. 

“ Nay — pause ere your oath is registered in 
heaven ; you are of a stranger race ; you will not 
long abide in our sweet clime, and the people of 
your own land, they tell me, are cold and stern. 
If Viola goes with you to your native country, it 
must be with a claim to the respect of those who 
love you. She must be your wife, Albert.” The 
youth started, and a deep flush crossed his pale 
cheek. The mother marked his hesitation. “Is 
it so?” she cried, while her dark eyes flashed fire, 
“is it only as a toy for your idle hours that you 
have wooed and won the heart of my gentle child?” 

“ No—no, dear lady,” vehemently exclaimed 
Albert; “God is my witness how dearly I love 
Viola, but you know not my position; you know 
not the control of circumstances” — 

“T know that I am dying —I know that ina 
few brief hours Viola will be left alone and unpro- 
tected in a world of evil,” sighed the suffering wo- 
man as she fell back, exhausted, on her couch. 

“ Tt shall be as you wish,” was the earnest reply 
of her companion ; “as my wife, my cherished, 
honored wife, Viola Bertoni shall go with me to my 
native land.” 

“'Then let my dim eyes behold this consumma- 
tion of my dearest hopes ere I go hence ; to-night 
— even now, let me hail her the bride of one who 
can. protect her. Father Anselmo will be here 
anon; he is good and kind; he will join your 
hands, and I shall die happy. Go to Viola; she 
knows not of my wish in this matter; soothe her 
excited feelings, and let her learn from the lips of 
him she loves the purpose of his heart.” 

Albert rose from beside the couch, but as he did 
so, he perceived a fearful change in the face of the 
suflerer. Her excitement had died away, and the 
grey and ghastly hue of death was fast settling upon 
her brow. At the same moment Viola entered, 
and in choked and hurried accents the mother 
gasped, “‘ quick, quick, Albert ; I have little time to 
lose ; the step of the good father is at the door — 
open to him quickly ere all is over.” 

It was a strange time to speak of nuptial hopes, 
and strange indeed was the hurried bridal which 
gave Viola to the protection of him whom she 
fondly loved. With dress disordered by her anxious 
vigil at the couch of sickness, her hair floating in 
dishevelled curls upon her neck, her eyes swollen 
with weeping, and her cheeks pale with anguish, 
Viola stood before the holy priest and plighted her 
faith to her lover. The blessing of a passing soul 
was upon them, for, from the moment when the 
sacred rite was finished, the mother never unclosed 
her pallid lips. Her latest word had implored the 
benediction of heaven upon her children, and the 
stupor which precedes death fell upon her ere the 
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sounds had died upon the ear. Through the long 
hours of that dreary night the newly-wedded knelt 
side by side in the chamber of death, and with the 
first grey light of morning the mother’s spirit passed 
away. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Circumstance — that unspiritual god.” 


The orphan Viola was born to sad and obscure 
fortune. Her mother, the beautiful daughter of a 
noble but decayed family, had been destined to a 
convent by the pride and poverty of her parents, 
but her passionate love for that art, which, more 
than all others, appeals to the soul as well as the 
sense, saved her from such a cheerless fate. She 
listened to the accents of one whose voice and lute 
were all his wealth, and the lovely Contessina be- 
came the wife of a poor and undistinguished mu- 
sician. Of course she was instantly renounced 
by her haughty relatives ; but happy in her affection 
she asked nothing beyond, until, in the course of 
time, she learned the utter unworthiness of him for 
whom she had sacrificed her station in society. 
Signor Bertoni loved ease and luxury, and the idea 
occurred to him that his wife could minister to 
these tastes. She was beautiful, and gifted with a 
voice whose every tone was melody. He bestowed 
the utmost pains upon the cultivation of her talent, 
and then introduced her upon the stage. Obedient 
to his will she exerted herself to the utmost, and for 
awhile her success was decided ; but the power of 
song, which in any other land might have won 
enduring faine, was too common in Italy to merit 
such distinc’ion. Others arose, more gifted and, it 
may be, less timid, than the lovely and dignified 
signora. Ste refused to purchase popularity at the 
expense of self-respect, and ere long she was re- 
duced to the condition of a second-rate vocalist. 
The death of her husband, while it released her 
from a heavy thraldom, yet left her no other means 
of livelihood than the profession to wich he had 
devoted her ; and the daughter of one of the noblest 
houses in Italy now won her daily bread from the 
half-grudged plaudits of a musical populace. Viola 
was her only child, and never had a creature more 
gentle or more lovely grown up beneath a mother’s 
eye. Guarding her like some cherished flower 
which neither the air nor the sunshine might too 
rudely visit, she had kept her in such close seclusion 
that her heart was as pure and guileless as an 
infant’s thought. 

Perfectly childlike in all her feelings, Viola’s 
impulses were those of a passionate but innocent 
nature, and to the charms of budding womanhood 
she added the rare attraction of simplicity and 
frankness. Almost the first man with whom she 
had ever conversed was Albert L——. He was 
an artist by taste as well as by profession, and had 
come from America to cultivate his talents in the 
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home of art. Some fortunate accident had led 
him to take apartments in the palazzo occupied by 
Signora Bertoni, and the striking beauty of the 
young Viola could not but attract the notice of one 
who had come so far in search of the beautiful. 
The name of American is ever a passport to all 
kindness in Italy, and the studious, melancholy 
youth became first the acquaintance and soon 
the friend of the lonely woman. How this friend- 
ship grew into passionate love ‘or the creature 
who seemed to him 


“ A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded,” 


it were vain to tell. Viola was beautiful and 
tender, Albert was impulsive and generous. Both 
were filled with images of beauty ; but when Viola 
‘‘ wreaked herself upon expression” she uttered the 
voice of song, while Albert’s pent-up fantasies 
found scope in the loveliness which grew beneath 
his pencil. Impetuous, excitable and passionate, 
Albert was also unstable and vacillating; he 
dreamed away the hours of action, and the mo- 
ment when exertion was necessary found him 
vainly seeking for sufficient force of character to 
support him through emergency. Yet his kindly 
impulses, his chivalrous devotion, his nobleness of 
sentiment, his pure love for the good and the beau- 
tiful, were strong attractions to the unsophisticated 
heart of the gentle Viola. With the usual perver- 
sity of a loving woman, she found beauty in the 
heavily cut features and pale complexion which 
marked his northern birth. She asked naught of 
his family or of his fortunes, for a true-hearted 
woman never calculates; and least of all might 
prudence be expected in a daughter of the sunny 
south. Albert gave himself up without restraint 
to his passion until the time when it became neces- 
sary to decide his future conduct, and then, with 
his usual instability, began to reflect upon his own 
folly. Poor, friendless, living only upon a pittance 
wrung from the unwilling hands of a grudging fa- 
ther, who could neither understand nor appreciate 
his refined tastes, what had he to do with woman’s 
In a paroxysm of grief and remorse he 
hastily quitted Florence, and burying himself amid 
the antiquities of Rome, sought to dissipate his 
grief by renewed devotion to his art. But ere Viola 
had time to dream of the real intent of his sudden 
departure her mother fell seriously ill. Disease 
made rapid inroads in her feeble frame, and when 
her physician had pronounced her beyond all hope, 
she summoned the young American to her. The 
result of this sudden recall has been alread. seen. 
Viola became the wife of the poor young artist, and 
within a month after her mother’s death she was 
sailing on the wide ocean, happy in her husband’s 
love, happier in her utter unconsciousness of all 
that awaited her in the home of her adoption. 


love ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“The cold in clime are cold in blood.” 


It was the afternoon of a dark, dreary winter’s 


; day ; a storm of driving sleet obscured the atmos- 


phere, and the ground was white with many snows, 
when the inmates of a farm-house in the interior 
of Vermont gathered round their yawning hearth, 
where crackled and hissed a pile of enormous logs. 
The apartment was one of the homeliest appear- 
ance, but there was an air of rude comfort pervading 
it, which, to one conversant with country life in 
America, made some amends for its want of ele- 
gance. 
of life might well quail before the rough plenishing 


Yet the eye accustomed to the refinements 


which sufficed for the accommodation of a large 
family. 
of that genial kindliness which usually enlivens 
The father, cold, stern, and with a 
dark frown settled on his furrowed brow, sate 


Just now, too, there seemed to be a want 
such scenes. 


gazing intently on the flickering flame; the mo- 
ther, while her fingers industriously plied her 
untiring knitting needles, was evidently disturbed 
and anxious; two sturdy 
asleep upon a wooden settle beside the fire; a 
woman young in years, but wearing upon her face 
that look of care which too soon destroys the fresh- 
ness of youth in the countenance of American 
females, cast many a furtive glance toward the 
window against which the storm was beating ; 
while a child of some ten summers, fair-haired and 
pretty, evidently the pet of the circle, stood with 
her little face pressed closely to the window-pane, 
peering curiously out into the increasing darkness. 

“There they come; there they come; I hear 
the sleigh bells,” cried the child, clapping her hands 
and dancing with delight. The young woman 
rose as the child spoke. 

“ Sit still, Rachel ;” 


“it is not for us to go out into the driving storm 


said the old man sternly ; 


to welcome such as now approach.” 

Rachel resumed her seat, while a flush crossed 
her, pale cheek ; the sound of bells rang out from 
the road directly before the house. A pause en- 
sued, unbroken save by the clicking of the old lady’s 
needles as she nervously pursued her mechanical 
occupation. All seemed holding their breath as 
if in expectation of some painful scene, and not a 
sound was uttered. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a quick, heavy step. The door was 
flung open, and Albert L——, bearing in his arms 
the lifeless body of his wife, strode into the apart- 
ment. ‘The mother flung aside her work, and 
moved as if by the same impulse, Rachel sprang 
forward to receive the stranger in her arms. 

“She is dying! she is perishing with cold!” 
cried Albert in a voice of agony, as the circle 
widened to admit him within the genial influence 


of the fire. 


young men sat half 
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** Pity she had not remained in a less frosty cli- 
mate ;” muttered the old man as he raised his 
eyes coldly to the face of his son. 

“Father, have you no other welcome for me?” 
exclaimed Albert as he extended his hand. 

“TI never utter what I do not feel, Albert ;” 
said the stern father as he folded his arms more 
closely over his broad breast; “had I never been 
fooled into allowing you to leave your home I 


band, for she had been so long surrounded by an 
atmosphere of tenderness that she could not believe 
in the actual presence of indifference and dislike. 
She could not comprehend the language, and 
though she felt herself repelled by the coldness 
which met her, she fancied that it was but the 
characteristic of a race that had grown up amid 
the sterner influences of a northern clime. 

Mr. L—— could not forgive Albert for his im- 








should now be happier and you would have been ; prudent marriage; he could not forgive him for 

spared much trouble. You have laid a grievous ¢ bringing to the home of his boyhood a stranger — 

burden upon me in my old age. Was it not ; one of a land which he had ever despised, and, 

enough that from your very boyhood you followed { worse than all, one who could claim such parent- 

your own idle will? Was it not enough that you : age —for the profession of Viola’s mother was 

were ever the drone in the hive, feeding on the ° positive crime in the eyes of the rigid puritan. He 

fruit of your brothers’ and your father’s industry? } looked on the young stranger as if she had been an 

Was it not enough that you won from me the evil spirit under whose thraldom his son had been 
means to become a vagrant ina land of fiddlers ~ ruined, body and soul; his wife regarded her with f 

and mountebanks? Was not all this enough ; an evil eye, as one who had enticed Albert from 

without bringing this new disgrace and sorrow ~ his duty; and even the gentle Rachel felt a sort 

upon my head by wedding a helpless, dowerless, { of contemptuous pity for the girlish and simple- 

? useless-creature, to whom our speech is unknown, ~ hearted being who so strangely militated against 

" and whose very birth is infamy?” ‘ all her ideas of a wife’s duties. In fact the mind 

3 ‘, “‘ Husband,” said the old lady, in a low voice, ¢ of not one in the family was capable of appreciating 

M “reproach him not now ; let him feel himself once ¢ the charms which had won the heart of Albert; 
4 more beneath the shelter of his father’s roof; let 2 and as little could they comprehend the generosity a 
vf him be warmed and fed as he was wont to be in } which had led Albert to soothe the dying hour of 

; childhood, and for his sake, if not for her own, let ¢ an anxious parent. They saw no beauty in Viola’s 
: us be kind to the stranger he has brought among us.” $ chiselled features —in the pale, cream-like com- 
4 ¥ “* Aye, it has ever been thus with you; Albert ° plexion which no rose-tint ever visited, save when 
ae has ever been your idol because there was more } the hot blush marred the beautiful repose of her ' 
wi é of the woman than the man in him, and you would } countenance — in the thick raven curls which hung 

% “a see us ground to the earth if he could but be ele- ‘ so luxuriantly on the shoulders of the childlike 

* x vated,” ; ereature, in spite of all Rachel’s careful snooding 

at a The mother made no reply, but hastened from ~ and vain attempts to reduce them to something 

p Fy the room, and in a few minutes the chilled form ; like matronly decorum. The picturesque loveli- 
BRE of the young stranger was laid in a warm bed, : ness of her slight figure, the grace of her every 
i} while the care of the kindly Rachel was minister- ; movement, were unnoticed by those who could not 
i ing restoratives to her exhaustion. Such was the forgive her habitual indolence and ignorance of i 
us welcome which met the young Italian in her new ; practical matters. They saw nothing to admire, ; 
home. but much to censure, in the creature whose chief : 
CHAPTER V. > delight was in couching like an infant at her hus- i 
° band’s feet, and murmuring the sweet songs of her ie 

Never had a2 more delicate exotic been trans- 5 native land, while his hand fondly threaded her 

planted to a more ungenial clime. Viola was a ° thick tresses, and his eye dwelt delightedly on her 

daughter of the sun — born in a land where simple : surpassing loveliness. Poor, poor Viola! 

breath is happiness — where the “ dolce far niente” § Had Albert possessed the force of character iy 
is the chief of human enjoyments. The bright which should ever belong to man, much of the 

sunshine, the balmy air, the musical sounds which ; discomfort of both might have been alleviated. 

pervade the whoie atmosphere, the noble and ~ Could he have inspired respect for himself’ among 

graceful works of art, the genial and beautiful ~ his kindred, he might have demanded some con- 

effects of nature — such were the influences under $ sideration for his gentle wife. Unfortunately for 

which she had been nurtured. She was a gentle, himself, as well as for those whose happiness de- 

loving, helpless creature, born to be caressed and ~ pended on him, Albert was one of those luckless 

watched over —a beauty and a joy to those who ¢ beings who mistake taste for talent. The indolent 

could appreciate the luxury of inner life, but utterly ; dreamings of a nature which, though keenly per- 

unfit for the rude contact of practical existence. ; ceptive to moral and physical beauty, was yet 

She did not soon perceive the unkindness with ® essentially feeble in its energies, had been construed 


which she was regarded by the family of her hus- 
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rations were interpreted into a consciousness of 
power; and thus, with faculties decidedly unequal 
to any high emprize, he yet gave himself up to 
vain fancies of future glory. 
Alas for those who thus err! 
incentive which leads man to seek something 
higher and better than the coarse rewards of ex- 
ternal life — hallowed as is the hope which ena- 
bles him to become the ministrant of his own 
immortal spirit, content to stand in secrecy and 


Noble as is the 


silence, like the priest of Isis, before the veiled glo- 
ries of his loftier nature — aye, grand as are such 
impulses, how fraught are they with sorrow to 
him who dwells with fellow men, as one 
“among them but not of them,” and who is too 
painfully conscious that he is winning none of that 


his 
9 


renown which in the eyes of worldlings could alone 
excuse his unworldly self devotion! 

Albert had not the genius which can command 
success, nor had he the industry which may slowly 
win reward. He was as one who, after a toilsome 
pilgrimage, lies down, from very feebleness, in the 
vestibule of the temple, leaving the shrine unvisited 
To 
coarse-minded, practical people Albert could seem 
none other than an idle dreamer, and it is a subject 
of little surprise that contempt and indifference 
were his enly guerdon from those household friends 
who are ever the most severe and least impartial 
judges of individual character. 


and the object of his labor still unattained. 


CHAPTER VI. 


- Partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts.” 








By dint of some exertion on the part of Mr. 
L the office of village schoolmaster was ob- 
tained for Albert, and, miserable as was the pii- 
tanee which it bestowed, he dared not refuse to 
eontribute his mite to the maintenance which was 
so grudgingly afforded. His heart was deeply 
wounded by the manner in which his wife was 
treated, but he had neither the independence nor 
the dignity of character which could have rescued 
her from such unkindness. He accepted the 
humble occupation that was assigned him, and 
with a mind imbued with delicate refinement, and 
a soul filled with dreams of future fame, he entered 
The school-house 
was more than five miles distant from his home ; 
he was necessarily absent during the whole day, 
and when evening brought him again to his abode 
he was worn in spirit, wearied in brain and sick 
at heart. The glaring lights of the long, narrow 
apartment, whose windows were as numerous, 
though not as fairy-colored, as the eyes in a pea- 
cock’s tail — the bustle of a throng of noisy school- 
boys — the noisome atmosphere of an overcrowded 
room ; all contributed to distress one whose deli- 
cacy of organization was extreme. He became 





upon his present irksome duties. 
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moody, silent, unhappy, and when the change had 
come over her husband also, then did Viola for the 
first time begin to comprehend her real position. 

She had learned something of the language, for 
months had passed away since she first found her 
and she now knew 
Had she 
found a moral sunshine, she might have learned to 


home in this ungenial clime ; 
that she was an unwelcome intruder. 


dispense with the physical warmth which had 
heretofore been so essential to her; but now she 
longed for something more kindly, both in the 
moral and natural world around her. The dreary 
waste of snow which stretched around her so long 
after winter should have passed away — the biting 
blast of a wind such as never visited her own sweet 
land — the rude features of a landscape as harsh 
and stern as those who had been born and bred 
amid its iuflueuces — the absence of all that could 
minister to refined tastes; all these were now 
keenly felt when the prolonged absence of her 
husband, and the moodiness which fell upon his 
spirit, left her to brood over all the discomforts of 
her lot. 
step grew slow and quiet, her eye was dimmed, 
and the habitual compression of her soft lips spoke 
of some controlled but cherished sorrow. Albert 
could only weep passionate tears with her, and 


Viola’s merry voice became hushed, her 


mourn over the fate which doomed both to wither 
beneath the atmosphere of unkindness. He could 
neither adapt himself to circumstances, nor could 
he rise above them; and he suffered weeks and 
months to glide away without making an effort to 
change the gloomy scenes around him. 

Unable to analyze the character of her husband, 
Viola yet felt that something was wanting. She 
doubted not his love, but when she saw him sub- 
mitting to dependence, enduring contumely, and 
silently beholding the contempt which was be- 
stowed upon her, she was conscious that there 
must be some defect in his character, which yet 
her loving nature sought not to discover. Had she 
been alone with Albert, the tenant of the humblest 
cottage that ever sheltered human affection, she 
would have learned to minister to his comfort, to 
labor for him with her own hands, and she would 
have been happy. But now, treated as an object 
of charity, forbidden by the coldness of those 
around her from every attempt at usefulness, una- 
ble to do aught but feel her painful dependence, 
what wonder that she was most wretched? It is 
true, the dislike which had been the first feeling of 
the family toward the stranger had given place to 
something less harsh, for it was impossible to know 
such a creature without being at least softened by 
her sweetness ; but the demonstrations of growing 
kindness were so little like the gushings of her own 
warm heart that Viola might well be pardoned for 
misunderstanding them. 

The end was not far off. Through the long 
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winter Albert daily devoted himself to his disa- ; Poor, poor Viola! What now was left for thee ? 
greeable duty ; the summer days found him shut } What could earth offer to the exile now ? 
up from all sweet influences of earth and air,and : ‘The stupor of excessive grief had paralyzed her 
rarely did his pencil now give being to the images every faculty. She wept not, spoke not, but sate 
of beauty which had filled his imagination. He in motionless, marble-like rigidity of limb and | 
was fast sinking into a perfect torpor of mind, and 5 feature. The day appointed for the burial came. 7 
nothing but love seemed to »reserve him from utter ; ‘The hands of the careful Rachel, who never forgot , 
imbecility. Two long winters—two iittle less » propriety, attired the youthful mourner in the sable 
dreary summers had slowly passed avvay, and the ; weeds of wo and bound up her long tresses under 
snows of a third desolate season had «:lready fallen : the coif of widowhood. But Viola recked not of 
’ when the end of all thiscame. One celd,tempest- ¢ her care, and, save by an impatient gesture when 
uous night Albert returned not at the usual hour, } some object intervened between her and the coffin 
but no one seemed to regard his absence as worth , which held all she loved on earth, she gave no sign 
a moment’s anxiety ; and all, save Viola, gathered } of consciousness. Friends gathered around the ! 
quietly around the blazing hearth. She had mark- mourners and prepared to bear the dead to its last | 
2 ed the daily increasing feebleness of Albert’s worn $ resting place; a prayer was breathed above the i 
’ frame; she knew that disease was busy with him, lifeless clay ; the noise of that mufiled tread which 
and she implored some one to go in search of him { sounds so fearfully amid the silence of a house 
amid the driving storm. Her fears were treated ¢ where death has entered; all these things she 
with ridicule, until at length when hours had } noted not. With fixed gaze and stony calmness 
elapsed the mother’s heart caught the alarm, and { of demeanor she sate beside the body, until all was 
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one of his brothers, taking a lanthorn, set out to > done that piety or propriety required. ‘The mo- 
traverse the piled-up snow drifis. Alas! the fears ; ment came when the last rites were to be per- 
of Viola had been as prophecies. Ina hollow,less ~ formed, and the hand of a stranger slowly laid the 


than a mile from the house, Albert was found in- ¢ coffin lid above the form on which Viola gazed. <A 
sensible. He had fallen, apparently from fatigue ~ sudden clang was heard as the lid was thrust aside 








and weakness, and already the entombing snow ; —a long, loud shriek, which bore with it the fear- ) 
had nearly covered his lifeless form. The late 2 ful vibration of a heart’s broken strings, echoed 
> remorse of love” was now awakened. All that : through the narrow apartment, and the youthful 
s skill or care could do in his behalf was exerted, ° widow fell heavily upon the coffined body. Kind 
> but it came too late. He revived from the death- ; and gentle hands raised her like a crushed flower, 
like torpor of the frost which had seized upon him, ° but all started back in horror at the ensanguined 
> but the exposure of that fearful night had hastened ; stain which dyed the snowy vestments of the dead 
on the work of long hidden disease. No gleam of ; and the sable garments of the dying. She had 5 
reason ever revisited his worn and enfeebled brain; » poured out her life-blood — the last offering of her | if 


the ravings of feverish insanity were only exchang- ; devoted heart —and ere the echo of her cry had 
ed for the gibberings of idiotic imbecility, and ere ; faded upon the ear Viola had ceased to love and to 
the lapse of many days Albert L—— lay in the { suffer. The flower had found at last its genial 
cold embrace of death, alike unconscious of the clime, and transplanted to its native Heaven, might 
love which was poured above his senseless clay and ‘ now bloom in amaranthine beauty. 


« of the unkindness which had chilled his warm heart. > 
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AN APOLOGY. 


Nor to fuil in any one single point of an undertaking which requires the co-operation of many heads and more hands, is 
scarcely within the limits of possibility ; especially when that undertaking is the commencement of u series, for which mate- 


rial and organization have to be created, as it were, and in the dispositions for which everything is new and untried. The 








‘i PY i ' desired measure of success has not attended the efforts of all concerned in the preparation of the first number of the Columbian 
ix ig Magazine ; and though it is hoped that the lack is only in a single point, for which the excuse above indicated may be reason- 
ad Sl ably urged, the proprietor and publisher feel it their duty to cffer an apology. The first of the three engravings which accom- 

al a! pany this number is not what the proprietor intended and expected to present. An original design, by an eminent artist, 


was procured ; it was an interesting subject, and being placed in the hands of a skilful engraver, it was confidently hoped 
that the result would be wholly satisfactory. But through some misfortune or mismenagement the proof impression, when 
cbtained at the eleventh heur, was so inferior, so unworthy ofthe subject and the artist, that the loss and inconvenience of 
& suppression were deemed preferable. Under these circumstances, and under the supposed necessity of having three en- 
gravings in the number, a finished but unpublished plate, which happened to be in the possession of another engraver, was 
purchased — and it is before the reader. It is from a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds; but it must be confessed that neither 





ae the compesition nor the treatment does any honor to his fame. The subject, it appears, is “The triumph of Christianity.” 
hoe The figures, with the exception of the seraph, are said to be intended as pertraits of Dr. Beattie, David Hume, Voltaire and 
sige / Rousseau ; it is very probable, however, that no one familiar with the countenances of those personages, as represented in au- 
ist thentic portraits, would recognise either in the picture referred to. It is offered, not as a specimen of what the engravings 
dthe-ce < in this magazine are intended to be, but simply as the product of an unfortunate and mortifying necessity. 
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“LET ME PERISH IN THE EARLY SPRING.” 
A BALLAD: 
POETRY BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPIENS. 


MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 


Te mpo Andante e Molto Legato. 
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Letme perish in the early Spring, When thickets all are green, And 
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“LET ME PERISH IN THE EARLY SPRING.” 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Let me perish in the early spring, 
The childhood of the year : 

I would not have a gloomy thing, 
Sweep o’er my lowly bier. 

For when a broken heart gives way, 
In such a world as ours: 

Tis well to let the humble clay, 
Pass gently with the flow’rs. 
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